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LET’S VISIT CANADA 


by Byron Steel 


The International Thousand Islands Bridge 


The first guide book to treat the Dominion of Canada comprehen- 
sively and to provide all essential travel and vacation information 
about that country from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific coast. 
In his previous guides Byron Steel has earned for himself a reputa- 
tion for accuracy and conciseness. His new volume on Canada re- 
veals his skill as investigator and compiler at its best. 


Here is complete information about the great Canadian cities and 
excellent diagrammatic accounts of what is to be seen in the lovely 
eastern provinces. The traveler is also guided through the vast 


Prairie Provinces to the National Parks of the spectacular Canadian 
Rockies and on to the cities of British Columbia. 


In addition, the volume contains yaluable chapters on useful French 
expressions and a master itinerary which will be useful for all plan- 
ning extensive journeys. Throughout the book is to be found an 
abundance of up-to-date data on hotel accommodations, restaurants, 
recreation centers and motor routes. For the sportsman, complete 
fishing and hunting information. $4.50 


TODAY IN CATHEDRAL FRANCE 


by Sydney A. Clark 


To know the cathedrals of France means knowing something infinitely 
more French than Paris’ celebrated Rue de la Paix. The spirit of 
France dwells forever in the inspiring edifices to which several 
generations gave unstintingly in labor, money and devotion. Well 
aware of these facts, and drawing on personal observations in pre- 
war and post-war France, Sydney Clark has approached his subject 
in an entirely fresh and stimulating manner. The personal, human 
side of the cathedrals and the cathedral builders and the character 
of the towns which sprang up about them are stressed, and, the book 


is enlivened by engaging anecdotes and enriched with legendary lore 
and fascinating bits of history. j 


By avoiding the technicalities which detract! from so many volumes 
about cathedrals, Mr. Clark has spared the lay reader much weari- 
ness of spirit and given him a fair chance to enjoy their real splendor 
and charm. Beautifully illustrated, this volume will provide hours of 
fascinating reading for the traveler planning a vacation in France 
as well as for the person who makes his journeys vicariously in his 
favorite armchair. $4.50 


KNIFE AND FORK IN NEW YORK 


by Lawton Mackall 


A book of “best bets” in New York for all palates and all pocketbooks. 
The author, a recognized authority on foods, wines and service has 
been roaming the restaurant circuit for over a dozen years as a 
magazine columnist, restaurant reporter and editor. Written to order 
for the steak or chop hound, for the couple who want to dress up, 
for the young couple on a modest budget, for the serious gourmet, 
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the sea-food fan and for the rollicking conventioneer out for doing 
the town up brown. It is also a gustatory passport for the adventurer 
who aspires to eat his way around the world in the foreign res- 
taurants on Manhattan Island and for the escapist who wants to drive 
out of town for a sylvan feast. This book will pay for itself the first 
time it is used. $2.75 
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The Story of Funke ‘Gannett 
and His Newspapers 


IMPRINT 
of a 
PUBLISHER 


by Samuel T. Williamson 


Frank Gannett owns or controls more daily newspapers than any 
man in the country. In the past fifty years he has risen to the top 
of his profession through his efforts first as a newsboy, then succes- 
sively as reporter, editor, manager and publisher. Just what sort of 
a person is this man Gannett and how did he achieve his present 
pre-eminent position in his field? Samuel T. Williamson answers this 


question and many others in this story of Gannett’s unique career. 


Frank Gannett’s life and journalistic aims are of prime importance to 
readers today when viewed in the light of the current controversy 
over the freedom of our country’s press. In truth, Gannett’s develop- 
ment as a publisher accurately reflects the events of the transition 
from the newspaper of fifty years ago to the newspaper of today. In 
presenting these facts, the author has made an impressive contribu- 
tion to the history of modern American journalism. Imprint of a Pub- 
lisher is lively personal history for all readers who enjoy first-rate 


biography and required reading for all newspapermen. $3.00 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
FOR MODERN ROOMS 


by Edward Wenham 


Written by an internationally-known authority, this volume deals 
with antique furniture for every-day use rather than as collectors’ 
items. The first part of the book discusses the furniture of earlier 
centuries best adapted for use in modern rooms, ‘shows how to blend 
it with modern furniture and suggests specific pieces suitable for our 
rooms today. Invaluable advise is also given on the detection of fake 
antiques, information of immense concern to both the beginner and 
seasoned buyer. Identification of the various furniture periods and 
individual pieces is made easy by a wealth of line drawings and a 
There 


are 100 photographs, many of them from leading decorators and 


profusion of large, clear photographs which illustrate the text. 


antique galleries, which show single pieces, groupings and complete 


room arrangements. In the latter, some of the rooms are shown fur- 


nished exclusively with antiques and others in combination with 


modern furniture. $5.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
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MOVING HEAVY CARGO 


On most of the rivers and lakes of China | 

no motor power and transportation depends 

strength of millions of coolies who man ti 

pans. Women frequently take their part 

heavy work. The sampan this woman is pre 
; is loaded with crude ore. 


PRAWLING LIKE a vast sleeping octopus across a series of 
ilders at the junction of the Yangtze and Chialing rivers, lies 
ancient city of Chungking. For more than 4200 years this 
timitive city has sat astride these two mighty rivers occupying 
lenviable position as the key to the fabulously rich province of 
zechuan and China’s vast unexplored West. Twenty-two cen- 
ries before Christ was born, Emperor Yu of the famous Hsia 

sty married a Chungking girl and took her East as his queen. 
!on one of the many peaks that surround the city, overlooking 


ed by reverent Chinese to commemorate the Emperor and his 
who ruled Cathay four thousand years back. 
Twice an independent kingdom, once Capital of Free China, 
baer . . ° ° ue 
ny times a base for large scale bandit operations against Sikiang 


P A FUNERAL PROCESSION 


Travel 


ih aleway to Pinas 


i | By Joseph E, Passantino 
Li With Photographs by the Author 
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The patriarchs of interior China 

are highly respected and fre- 

quently consulted for advice by 
young people. 


ee Peace 


and ‘Western Szechuan, Chungking has had a long and checkered 
career of war, crime and feudal tyranny. The unscrupulous war- 
lords even forced peasants to pay their taxes for fifty years ahead. 
In the thirteenth century fierce Mongol hordes dispatched by the 
fabulous Kublai Khan and led by Marco Polo swept down from 
north China into the rich province of Szechuan, and in one of the 
greatest massacres of history, reportedly butchered 1,400,000 
Chinese. The Nestorian Christians who ‘erected a large monastery 
in Szechuan over a thousand years ago were destroyed by religious 
and fanatical persecutions about 900 A.D. and it was this same 
province, curiously enough, that sheltered hundreds of thousands 
of refugees from the powerful T’ang Dynasty shortly afterwards. 

From 1939 to 1941 straggly Chungking was the most bombed 
spot on earth, for it was here that the Chinese heads of state set 


IN OLD CHUNGKING 


The curved roofs of classic Chinese archi- 
tecture admit the low rays of the winter 
sun and keep out summer’s hot . rays, 


“The funeral of a wealthy Chinese is an impressive event that requires paid mourners, a band, 
a military escort and furniture to be used by the deceased in heaven. In this procession the 
huge flower covered framework in the background contains the coffin and is carried by coolies. 


up their wartime capital and here also where Japanese Generals 
elected to train the bomber squadrons of the Imperial Japanese Air 
Force. By day and night for endless tortuous months the motley 
population of battered Chungking scampered between poorly ven- 
tilated air-raid shelters hastily dug into the many hillsides around 
the city. Although relatively unimportant in a military sense and 
inaccessible to attack by land or sea, the crowded city was an easy 
target for Jap squadrons who raced straight up the Yangtze valley 
from the East in all kinds of weather and loosed their destructive 
thunder on the defenseless city. 

An air raid in China is something that you never forget. I re- 
member my first experience well. For two or three sultry weeks 
there had been little or no activity. The sticky heat, settling over 
the hillsides like a moist blanket, seemed to rob even the ambitious 
Japs of their fearsome energy. On this particular night I was 
strolling alone in the downtown section of the city, browsing 
through the shops, making a few small purchases, setting my own 
leisurely pace. In shabby teahouses Chinese sat languidly over 
their cups of green tea and slept softly. By the dim light of tired 
oil lamps a few scholars waved paper fans in front of strained 
faces as they struggled with the evening newspaper. On the side- 
walks people shuffled along lazily or sat on the curbstone talking 
or lolled awkwardly against walls trying to summon enough energy 
to go home to sleep. 

Suddenly the tempo-of things began to speed up. There was no 
siren, no whistle, no warning of any kind . . . except the Chinese 
grapevine. People shuffled out of teahouses, shopkeepers smoth- 


MARKET DAY 


On market day farmers come from the countryside surrounding Chung- 
king carrying their produce. The women in the family do the selling 
and bartering while the men return to work on the farms. 


ered oil lamps, packed away bundles of intHated currency, bog 
up their shops and quietly slipped into the street. Hum) 
‘Seemed to pour out of impossibly small frame houses as the fr 
ening words jing pao (air-raid) were softly hushed about 

place to place. From bamboo shelters, squalid alleys, mud- 
houses, thatched huts, eerie compounds and occasional well- 
homes came men, women and children in an almost unb 


stream. 


In the mountains of western 
there are tribes of mixed C]} 
Tibetan, Burmese and Mon 
people each with its own cu 
dress and language. This \ 

comes from the Tibetan reg) 


Despite the poverty in which so 
many of them live Chinese children 
are usually happy and in good 
spirits. Here a smiling youngster 
raises her hand in the familiar sign 
of ting ho which means “very good.” 


THE FISHING BIRDS OF CHINA 


Cormorants are trained to catch fish in Chinese lakes and rivers. 

a bird sights a fish he dives after it swimming under water faster t! 

most fish can. He tries to swallow the fish but can not because ¢ 

ring at the base of his neck. In distress he returns to his owner \ 
turns him upside down disgorging the fish in a bucket. 


In a matter of minutes the narrow twisting streets were ja’ 
with strangely quiet people on slippered feet whose only cc 
seemed to be that just as many of them wanted to go in one, 
tion as wanted to go in the other. As the human mass b 
more and more closely packed and danger from the skies 
nearer, you flattened yourself against a wall in wondermer 
expected a panic. But there are certain mechanical factor 
typify mass flight in China and although you felt a beastlik 
sion all about you, faces were expressionless beyond the po 
fear and the prodigious silence was broken only by the chat 
of little children. 

You thought perhaps that it was the abiding dignity of ar 
people that brought this strange self-discipline in time of di 
or the two hundred generations of unendurable suffering the 
shaped this national character. How could the fury of one} 


enemy mean anything to a people who had known centur| 


p95) the: ee crowd slowly disentangled and moved out 
d the hills and into shelters you were overcome with the 
L fast conviction that these people would survive Los for 


he first impression you get in Chungking is fundamental. 
wre uncomfortable. In a more or less permanent way the 
pmy, stifling heat drapes itself across the shoulders of the city 
:a wet towel, and it is no exaggeration to say that the climate 
hungking is worse than that of any city in the world. The 
ite Red Basin of Szechuan, where Chungking is located, is com- 
surrounded by high mountains except for a single opening 
ie east. 

lungking has been likened to a huge cup which receives and 


Jaden winds slam against the sides of the basin causing an 
t unbroken drizzle of rain that averages fifty inches a year 
covers the city like a black mantel. The hills, the ravines, the 
leys, the roof-tops drip with water. The dampness is in your 
es, your food and your bed and the last thing you hear before 
drop off to sleep each night is the steady dripping of rain on 
ack frame houses all about you. 
en morning comes you look out through gaping holes in 
r windowpanes, but instead of pleasant sunshine and blue skies 
is nothing but a dirty moisture-laden fog that hovers through 
hills clinging leech-like to squalid mud and bamboo houses 
ch hang frighteningly from great tower-like summits. The 
stant drool of rain that weakens earth as well as spirits has 


caused numberless landslips in Chungking and each year many 
people lose their lives as dangerously perched homes break loose 
from flimsy foundations and plunge headlong down steep 
precipices. 

The same great mountains which surround the Red Basin and 
are primarily responsible for the excessive rainfall in Chungking, 
also work to keep out cold winter winds from the north and icy 
blasts from the treacherous Tibetan border to the west. Because 
of the lack of frost or severe cold in the Red Basin, the country- 
side is never without crops and the pleasant green paddies are a 
welcome relief from the curious lack of time, space and color that 
is Chungking, 

When summer comes, the Basin can be likened to a huge earth 
oven that absorbs and holds an oppressive heat of such intenseness 
and humidity that even tireless Chinese are robbed of almost all 
energy while foreigners find breathing a painful effort. The fierce 
summer sun beats down mercilessly on narrow twisting streets and 
putrid alleys. Creeping blasts of hot wind swirl around the 
dwarfish hills and paralyze the city’s motion. Across glaring com- 
pounds and in cruel humid shadows a fine dust whirls constantly. 
An occasional cloud in a usually brazen sky seems to lend a pris- 
matic effect to the sun’s rays, intensifying the heat. Beneath large 
bamboo mattings called pungs, built to give shade, the city sits in 
hot silence. With summer office hours from seven in the morning 
until one in the afternoon, virtually the only people who defy the 
throbbing afternoon sun are ricksha coolies. They shuffle lazily 
with their loads up and down intolerably hot hills, their only pro- 
tection from the blazing sun being ingenious little pungs firmly 
lashed between the top of the ricksha and the shafts. 


Ms 
i STAIRWAY TO THE CITY 


-Chungking’s many stairways and its any steep streets add immensely to the difficulties of the coolies’ lives. This long series of steps leads from the 


Ug 


ferry landing on the banks of the Yangtze to the city proper, Im addition to ordinary burdens hung on poles sedan chairs are carried up this staircase. 


Since the Chinese approach to modesty differs from ours, clothes , 


are kept to an absolute minimum. The men wear only shorts plus 
a cartwheel hat. Women wear thin translucent dresses made of 
silk or light cotton to which the heat imparts a curious clinging 
quality. Whether accidental or not, these exotic Chinese dresses 
with skirts split on each side to mid-thigh, show off luscious figures 
in a way that should make American designers take note. 

Along shaded walls, in dirty tea-houses, through fetid alleys 
and in hot smelly doorways, the motley population of Chungking 
relaxes sluggishly and fans itself. Naked children play listlessly 
as almost-naked mothers, their thighs and breasts completely ex- 
posed, feed human milk to young ones. 

At about 4 P.M. each day when the golden sun begins dropping 
down over the city’s stunted hills, Chungking swarms to wake- 
fulness. Ricksha coolies quicken their steps, vendors and hawkers 
appear on the sidewalks, procurers resume their quest for new 
business and shoe-shine children set up a steady clamor. Ram- 
shackle buses with hand-hewn bodies and burning foul-smelling 
alcohol or coke, puff through the rapidly crowding streets. In a 
matter of minutes the main arteries become choked with moving, 
vibrant humanity and the clatter of voices becomes incessant as 
numberless coolies bearing carrying poles try to work their way 
through the packed streets. Money-changers sidle up to you with 
their familiar “changee money?” They will usually buy either 
U. S. dollars or Chinese currency from you . . . at their price. 

Sunset time provides Chungking with a curious, bizarre beauty. 
The long golden shafts of sunlight slanting through the hills and 
across the city contrast with endless black shadows in a way that 
seems to obscure the squalid homes and crowded dinginess of 
Chungking. With the misty hills silhouetted against a blue and 
burgundy sky tinged with purple, and the Yangtze River glistening 
with molten sunlight, a subtle if not romantic beauty comes to this 
strange mountainous city. 

Although tragically inaccessible because of the peculiar topog- 
raphy of the Red Basin, there is little that Chungking either lacks 
or needs. Because the climate is hot and moist and the soil prac- 
tically inexhaustible, the province of Szechuan is capable of pro- 
ducing almost every natural product that necessity or even luxury 
can demand. With the steep ravines and great summits of the 
basin dripping with water, farmers are able to terrace the hillsides 
to their very tops and thus produce an amazingly rapid and varied 
succession of valuable crops. 

Hardy Szechuan farmers climb thousands of feet each day up 
treacherous hillsides to cultivate their almost vertical farms. The 
ingenious terraces are usually broad and deep at the base of the 
hill but each succeeding terrace becomes narrower and smaller as 
the summit is approached. While the farmer must depend solely 


TRANSPORTING HEAVY POLES 


The strength and endurance of the coolies of Chungking is amazing 
Because of its position on the Yangtze, Chungking is the headquarter; 
for numerous shipping companies and merchants. Most of the goo 
they handle must be transported to and from the river by human power 


upon his own labors in these loftier terraces where there is li 
room for maneuvering and’ the footing is not too secure, he g 
erally employs a water-buffalo to pull his plough in the low 
larger terraces. In order to save his energy and hasten the dé 
work, a farmer will coax his animal as high up the mountains 
as possible. 

I saw one buffalo operating a rice paddie so high and so narr 
that it was impossible for the animal to turn around after pull 
the plough to the end of the terrace. Each time the clever farr 
would pull the plow back himself while the animal slowly bacl 


This youngster is taking her baby brother Because of overcrowding, houses in Chung- Gesturing with his unusually long home- 
out for fresh air, The method by which king are built in the most surprising places, made pipe and his fur hat, one of Chung- 
babies are carried leaves the hands free to This one hangs from the side of a wall and king’s picturesque characters entertains a 


perform necessary tasks. is supported by flimsy bamboo poles. group of youngsters with stories. ~/ 


LOADING RICE 


M preparation for a trip to the market in Chungking this family is loading rice and other produce on its sampan, On these tiny boats whole families 
ive, eating, sleeping and working. On them children are born and grow up. The woman in the left background holds the long pole used to propel 
boats in shallow water. 


Whereupon they would start another furrow. By this slow 
ful process, a hundred and fifty generations of men have cut 
built terraces that surround Chungking. By patient, timeless 
tending they have shaped the mountains and the hills until 
the entire Red Basin of Szechuan and the Yangtze valley 
atryside gives an appearance rather like a vast sculpture. 
hat this monumental task could have been accomplished at all 
‘tribute to the fine skill and endless patience of the Chinese 
1er who even in this atomic age uses a crude wooden frame for 
jw and a lumbering water-buffalo for power. With neither the 
, the chemicals or the fertilizer with which to combat the pow- 
forces of nature they have for generations returned to the 
he droppings of men and animals to compensate for the rich- 
they have taken out of it. 
e rich province of Szechuan has many times been called ‘“‘The 


Storehouse of China.” Surrounded on all sides by towering moun- 
tains, it is like a country within a country. The only break in the 
range of high mountains that make up the sides of the Basin is 
where the Yangtze River cuts knife-like through the breath-taking 
gorges that lead out to the sea. Fortunately for Chungking, how-. 
ever, the surrounding countryside is so well endowed both as to 
soil and climate that it produces all of the city’s requirements. 
Everything that can grow anywhere in China can grow in the 
province of Szechuan. For over two thousand years this province 
has been agriculturally important in Chinese history and for count- 
less generations it has acted as a sort of reservoir of supplies for 
ageless Cathay. 

When I flew up to Chungking from Liuchow in the lean 
province of Kwangsi, I was flabbergasted by the great variety and 

(Continued on page 29) 


hee ing Pe fe O the ATU 


by Gordon L’ Allemand 
With photographs by the author 


A GROUP OF MEN and boys stared in 
amazement into the sky at a kit of twenty- 
five pigeons circling lazily back and forth 
in huge figure eights. Again and again 
members of the flock would whirl over 
backward and drop spinning like miniature 
electric fan blades in a straight line toward 
the earth. At the end of a twenty or thirty 
foot spin each would come out of its dive 
and swing up to rejoin the kit. In a short 
time they would begin to roll again. 

“They sure don’t act like any pigeons I 
ever saw before,’ exclaimed one man. 

“They’re not like any pigeons you ever 
saw,” replied the proud loft owner. “Those 
birds are Birmingham rollers. Flying them 
like we are this morning is an ancient sport 
in England. It’s natural for these pigeons 
to spin down in the air. We breeders de- 
velop them to spin fast and deep, to stay to- 
gether in close-packed kits or flocks low 
down over their home lofts. Now you 
See ee eat 

“Wow!” another observer yelled. “Look 
at that one.’ A red roller was in -the midst 
of a superb sixty-foot dive, whirling around 
so fast that you could see a little round 
hole around which he revolved. “He'll hit 
the ground.” 

But the little red roller suddenly stopped 
himself and flew leisurely up to rejoin his 
kit. One after another his comrades were 
dropping in their spectacular spinning rolls. 
Some were “sitting on their tails’ and 
riding down a hundred feet. Others spun 
around on one wing and “‘twizzled” down 
fifty feet. But the champions usually flipped 
neatly over backward and, faster than you 
could possibly count, spun down, down in 
a straight line like a tiny yo-yo. 

This was one of the thousands of kits of 
Birmingham rollers that you may see in the 
skies of the United States and Canada on 
any nice day. 

The sport of flying kits of spinning roll- 
ers has grown apace since its introduction 
to America in 1870. The most famous 


ROLLERS IN FLIGHT 
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strain of roller pigeons in the world is the With Pe whirring sound of rushing wings a kit of Birmingham rollers sweeps overhead against | 


Pensom strain, named after its developer, 

William H. Pensom of Smethwick, Eng- 

land, near Birmingham. For two hundred years roller fanciers 
near this English city of the famed Black Country worked to de- 
velop the present Pensom spinning marvels of the air from the 
old English flying tumbler and the Dutch roller. William Pensom 
brought these pigeons to the highest state of perfection and gave 
this pure linebred strain his name. 

In 1922 American and Canadian pigeon fanciers began import- 
ing choice rollers from Pensom-to establish lofts in this country. 
One of the most noted fanciers in developing the sport of roller 
flying in the United States is Father F. J. Schlattman, church 
pastor of a church in St. Louis county, Missouri. Father Schlatt- 
man imported some of Pensom’s best birds and, true fancier that 
he is, has been active ever since in giving and lending choice birds 
to other Pensom enthusiasts to build up their stock. His hobby 
now is flying his kits of spinners daily, though he is so busy with 


10 


the blue backdrop of the California sky. 


Here two rollers are facing one another in an angry mood. It is a pre- 
lude to one of the frequent but harmless fights the males have to estab- 
lish their prestige with the hens. 


eligious duties that he has had to retire from more active work 
h the rollers, San 
the sport of enjoying the performance of pigeons tumbling in 
‘air or on the ground is an old one. Ancient Egyptian kings 
d fabulous prices for these pigeons to entertain their courts. 
e well bred Birmingham roller of today has come a long way 
m that early beginning. The Oriental roller from Persia rolled 
= and flew too high. Other strains flew high and a long time, 
rolled comparatively little. Indeed many flew so high that the 
ier saw mere pin points from the loft on the ground. 
\t this point William Pensom took over the best roller pigeons 
he Black Country and began line breeding them and keeping 
smplete stud book of all birds, seamless banding and numbering 
h bird for positive identification. In this way he was able to 
p track of the abilities and characteristics of each pigeon back 
igh many generations, and thus mate breeders to improve or 
e certain characteristics. So the Pensom Club of America 
vy admits to membership only those members who breed pure 
som. stock unalloyed with the blood from any other strains. 
> PRC has about seventy members. They represent the elite 
roller fancier world. Although they will sell breeding stock 
s to interested breeders, they are primarily interested in devel- 
g and improving the sport. 
he flying of Birmingham rollers is truly a most democratic 
t. Rich and poor, children and adults engage in the hobby. 
nexpensive small lofts and flying pens for these pigeons may 
otind in hen houses, garages in town and country, atop build- 
nd apartment houses. Morning and afternoon when the 
ther is not too hot, and rain is not falling, you may see kits 
hese amazing little pigeons performing in the skies as they 
€ around over their home lofts. 
wood breeding and flying stock costs $4 per pair upward. The 
ers come in many colors, weigh but eight to nine ounces. The 
; lay two eggs, hatch them in eighteen days, build their own 
and both parents feed the squabs. At the age of five weeks 
young leave the nests and are on their own. At this time you 
love the youngsters from the breeding pen and put them to 
elves in a young-bird training loft. From then on the young- 
should be flown twice daily, taught not to land anywhere 
pt atop their home loft, and to come down from the sky and 
the loft trapdoor when the fancier whistles and rattles grain 
feeding can. 
ollers have several enemies: hawks, fog, rain, and clouds; and 
owns. The pigeons should not be flown except on clear, wind- 
days when smoke will stand straight up trom a chimney. My 


BATHING DAY 


thing day comes twice a week in a Birmingham roller loft, The birds 
ve to get in the water and splash around and then spread their wings 
on the sand of the flying pen and dry in the hot sun. 


cCE 


COMING IN FOR A LANDING 
Blueboy, one of the author’s finest spinning Birmingham rollers, comes 
in for a two point landing after a half hour of aerial acrobatics three 
hundred feet up over his loft in Southern California. 


DINNER IS SERVED 


It’s dinner time at the breeding loft of Bob Kvans, secretary of the 

Pensom Club in America, and his birds are eating their mixed grain 

from a feed bow! with a wire guard. Since rollers need only to be kept 
dry and free from drafts, their lofts are easy to build. 


friend Bob Evans of San Mateo, Califor- 

nia, secretary of the Pensom Roller Club, - 
sent up a kit of thirty fine young rollers 

into a clear sky one morning last Spring. 

When the kit was several hundred feet up 

a wall of fog and low-flying clouds rolled 

in from the nearby Pacific ocean. The kit 
was trapped above a blind, swirling foggy 

world. The thirty pigeons drifted seventy 

miles eastward to Stockton. Bob received 

a post card from a farmer near there who 

sighted the compact kit high above his barn. © 
Three came down, were trapped and re- 
turned to Bob. The rest he lost to hawks 
or to poor sportsmen who read his name 
and address on the bands and kept the 
pigeons. 

Rollers may be trapped in the skies by 
sudden rain storms and become lost in the 
poor visibility. But they have been known 
to “home” from forty miles away. Some- 
times the most exciting weather is in the 
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ROLLERS AT HOME 


Individual wall roosts in the flying loft make for cleanliness and help to pre- 
vent the birds from fighting, These are all top quality Pensom strain rollers, 
descended from the world’s best roller stock imported from England. 


strange, eerie brilliance just before a rain. The air is cool then. 
The rollers are electric with joy and spin all over the sky in great 
form. 

Hawks are the deadly enemies of rollers when the kits are high 
up and spinning. Hawks working alone, in pairs, or a flock will 
shoot down from high up, hit a roller helpless in the midst of a 
deep spin and carry it away to be eaten at leisure. Hawks will 
hide in tall trees near the lofts, shoot out and seize a pigeon when 
the tired kits are swinging in for a landing atop their loft. Rollers 
love to maneuver close to trees, even skimming their tops. 

A friend of mine out in Topango Canyon near Los Angeles has 
a kit of thirty rollers. This vast winding canyon is heavily wooded, 
speckled with high hills and cliffs, rocky gorges—and plenty of 
hawks. Charlie gets out his trusty shotgun and ascends a huge RELEASING A FLYING KIT 
rock pinnacle towering over his loft when fhe sends his kit of Aa ithe wire door in the ‘roof ofithe eellee loft ta opened tama 


rollers upstairs. Despite that the hawks attack often. Many times take to the air. They are trained to stay together in a tight litt 
(Continued on page 34) squad, and when they return they will enter by the trap at the lef 
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LY ONE MORNING a friend of mine newly arrived in 
erp telephoned eagerly. “Last night an American who lived 
Belgium, before the war insisted we mustn’t miss Mardi 


ight we were on our way and at ten we pulled into what 
d the last parking place in Binche. The attendant told us 
1 hundred thousand visitors were expected by car, bus and 
(0 celebrate with the ten thousand inhabitants of Binche. 

three day carnival before Lent is Old Home Week and 
s of Paris, steel workers in Luxembourg, students at Ox- 
merchants from Antwerp and Liege, all return if they pos- 
y can to dance as Gilles, kings of carnival, in the way their 

thers did: 


le” comes from Gils, a sixteenth century term for the Span- 


KINGS OF THE 
CARNIVAL 


The carnival at 
Binche originated in 
the sixteenth cen- 
tury to celebrate the 
victory of Pizarro 
over the Incas of 
Peru. At that time 
the Low Countries 
were under the dom- 
ination of Spain. 


Cobbbrating hard; Gras in Mol. Lum 


By Alice Luigi 


Photographs from Camera Antwerp 


ish infantryman, as a British soldier today is called Tommy or an 
American, GI Joe. The generally accepted origin for this carnival 
is that it grew out of festivities in 1547 given in honor of the 
future Phillip II of Spain by the regent for the Netherlands, to 
celebrate Pizzaro’s conquest over the Incas of Peru. Members of 
Binche guilds, along with Spanish “Gils,’ were permitted to act 
as conquered Incas. They enjoyed the role so much that they kept 
the fete and the name long after they had chased their Spanish 
rulers from the Low Countries. 

The astonishing headdress of the Gille has a foot high cylinder 
as base, covered with pleated silk and thickly embroidered with 
white daisies and golden butterflies, stars, wheat and oats. Seven 
ostrich plumes tower five feet above this base. Today’s fashion 
runs to dazzling white, some with tinted tips. Four ribbons flutter 
crisply to the knees at the back. Every headdress is dismantled af- 
ter carnival and made spotless for the coming year. 

The Gille wears bell bottomed trousers and a coat of gray un- 
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bleached linen with layers of snowy lace ruffles frothing at neck, 
wrist and ankle. Huge rosettes of lace cover the instep of his 
gilded and painted sabots with toes that curl up Turkish fashion. 
Suns, stars, moons and lions cut from fine red, yellow and black 
broadcloth are appliqued over the entire surface. Historians think 
these imitate the Peruvian Indian’s custom of painting his skin 
with symbols sacred to his race. The Belgian lion is a fairly mod- 
ern addition. 

A gold-fringed shoulder cape of ruffled lace is cut away to dis- 
play an outsize copper sleigh bell on the chest. The weight of the 
wide, wool-embroidered leather belt taxes any man’s strength. 
From it hang eight to ten sizable copper bells. 

The headdress would cost $450 to buy and the suit, $100. Ac- 
cessories would take at least $25. However, this ensemble is not 
bought, but is rented for around $75—the average monthly wage 
of a worker in the city’s chief industry, ready made clothing. But 
so important does a man consider it to be a king of carnival that 
he hocks even his working tools to pay for his costume. 

Only bona fide residents or former residents of good character 
are eligible to be Gilles. Butcher, baker, lawyer and teacher do the 
Gille dance together from before dawn Shrove Tuesday and stop 
only when their legs give out. Social distinctions are forgotten, too, 
among those who follow the Gilles. The factory owner in a black 


It is not yet noon and the Gille who stands here with his two co 
panions has not put on his towering white headdress, Bells are sj 
pended from his waist and his costume is adorned with the Lion | 
Belgium, 


Gilles,” numbering about one hundred. These, by city ordnj 
must be off the streets by ten o’clock at night. | 

From house to house before dawn run “stuffers,” men ex 
enced in giving the Gille an important part of his make-u 
hunched back and a barrel-shaped front. The reason for 
stuffing, traditionally done with clean rye straw, is forgotten i 
midst of four hundred years. The weight on the Gille’s stol 
makes hearty eating difficult. He can sip his champagne only | 
ingly, even if often. Before the stuffer hustles from one fin} 


In addition to the costumes of the Gilles with their towering white hats 


many other costumes appear at the Mardi Gras celebration, These boys BEFORE THE TOWN HALL up 
dressed as Pierrots carry extra supplies of oranges which they will give At eleven, at two and again at five o’clock the chimes in the fifteer 
to the Gilles to distribute during the procession. century town hall summon the Gilles to dance before the mayor a 


visiting dignitaries. Prizes are given to the best trained groups] 


domino may dance with the scrubwoman in 
a Mephisto mask. His daughter, a Pierette, 
perhaps, is a partner of workers garbed as 
toreadors or maharajas, who can aspire to 
dancing with her only on this Cinderella 
day. 

The Gilles dance in groups, some re- 
ligious, other secular. Each group meets 
every Sunday of the year at its own café 
headquarters. New members are indoctri- 
nated with Gille history and spirit and are 
taught the curious little running steps. 
Members of poorer groups bring to the 
café owner the money they have saved dur- 
ing the week. This is pooled and divided 
for costume rental, payment of musicians, 
and for other éxpenses including plenty of 
champagne, the official drink of the day. 

Before dawn Tuesday morning, sleepy 
wives and mothers help their men put on 
the Gille dress and wax their feet with 
candles to make easier the wearing of un- 
accustomed wooden shoes. Grandfather at 
eighty may still take part in the festivities, 
or a youngster may be making his debut 
among the four to twelve year old “Little 
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) the next impatient customer, he gulps his traditional reward 
kes and schnapps. 

til’ noon, the Gille wears on his head only a snowy cloth hel- 
and carries high in his right hand a small broom made by 
a bundle of twigs to the handle. At five in the morning, when 
s begin to boom in all quarters of town, the Gille hastens to 
nearest drum. He appears only when accompanied by a drum, 
er walking, always dancing. 

The unmarried Gille first dances to the house of his best girl 
throws his broom against her window to announce his pres- 
ce, Then the growing group taps its way through town, calling 
friends and making rounds of cafés. 

Windows of houses and shops have already been shuttered or 
‘eened against brooms and against oranges which the Gilles throw 
ernoon. A caddy accompanies each Gille to carry a spare broom 
“extra supplies of oranges. To a friend or relative whom the 
tle wishes to honor, he tosses his broom. It is caught with a 
ite salute and handed back to the caddy. 

a the hour between our arrival and the eleven o’clock proces- 
, waves of merry-makers, townspeople and visitors, swelled 
‘the main square. On a high doorway step, complacent behind 
¢ masks, we laughed at the surprise of visitors, who, ignorant 
the rule that a mask was a must, were set upon by groups of 
idents armed with blown-up pig bladders tied to thin sticks. On 
ng the confusion, mask vendors plowed through the crowd to 
ain the situation and make quick sales. 

Suddenly, to our astonishment, a group of bladder-wielders sur- 
unded us and beat us as roughly as they had the unmasked. 
hat the guidebook called gentle tapping was like being hammered 
th footballs by»a Notre Dame team. All during the day, 
oner had we found a comfortable watching place than we were 
ased from it. Our masks with streaming red mustaches and 
ggling glass eyes made us conspicuous. Afterward, we found 
e guidebook had left out an important rule: strangers must not 
bitz from the sidelines. They must get into the game . 

In this by-play the Gille takes no part. He is like a priest per- 
tming a grave ritual, serious faced and aloof, speaking to no one. 


A CONTINGENT OF YOUNGSTERS 
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DRESSED FOR THE PROCESSION 


Before the procession that is the big event of the festival the Gilles don 
their huge plumed hats, Holding an orange in one hand they are 
ready to go to the main square where a round dance will be held. 


Friends following a group of Gilles indulge in pranks among them- 

selves, but never intrude among the Gilles, who are sacred to the 

Binchois. The earnestness of these dancers lead folk-lorists to 

believe that the Gille dance goes back into time far beyond 1547. 

They link it to springtime festivals such as Roman Lupercalia and 

to others from the Tyrol to Mexico. M. Paul-Clovis Meurisse, the 
distinguished archivist of the city of Binche, 
has done much research in tracing the his- 
tory of Gille customs and costumes. 


_ Those who take part in the festival range from youngsters four to twelve years old to hardy This seriousness of the Gille makes the 


grandfathers of eighty who still insist in taking part-in the celebration. 


Binche carnival different from pre-Lenten 
celebrations in other Belgian localities. 
Even though an early Lent may bring 
damp, marrow-piercing cold, the Gille 
dances—blue fingered and drawn faced per- 
haps—but he dances. 


At eleven in the morning, at two, and 
again at five o’clock, chimes in the little 
Fifteenth Century town hall on the main 
square call the thousand or more Gilles to 
assemble before it. “Among visiting digni- 
taries crowding the balcony were pointed 
out Henry Spaak, then president of United 
Nations, and ambassadors of Britain, 
France and the Soviet Union. 


At the first assembling the Gilles dance 
by societies before the mayor, who gives 
prizes to the best trained groups and medals 
to members who have danced for twenty- 
five years. Some have danced for fifty 
years. Musicians form the nucleus of a 
great circle, with Gilles and costumed 
groups of Binche youth around them. 

The day’s big event begins at one o’clock 
when Gilles collect at the end of the cobbled 
main street, put their plumed headdresses 
on top of their white hoods and replace 
brooms by a barrel shaped wicker basket 
of oranges on the left arm. With mounted 
police clearing the way, and stepping as 
precisely as Rockettes or Tiller girls to the 

(Continued on page 33) 
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MAIN STREET IN THE SALT MINE 


One of the largest thoroughfares in the labyrinthine salt mine, The Great W hite. Way seems to stretch endlessly into the distance. Branching from it at | 
right angles are other arteries leading to ‘ 


THE GREAT TEXAS SALT CELLAR 


by Joe Cunningham 


Photographs from the Morton Salt Company 


ONCE UPON A TIME in New York, a friend of mine told me 
that, while he had lived there all his life, he had never visited the 
Statue of Liberty or the Metropolitan Museum. It seemed incred- 
ible, as these are points of interest to many tourists. 2 

Later, in New Orleans, I encountered a surprising number of 
residents who had never been on a river boat, but, without that 
experience, a tourist would consider his visit incomplete. 

Then it was that I realized that I had spent many winters in 
San ‘Antonio before I got around to visiting the Alamo. I know 
it to be a fact that there are thousands who pass it day after day 
who have never been inside its walls. 

I was thinking about this recently, as I drove along U. S. High- 
way No. 80, down in Texas. A little sign at the edge of the high- 
way attracted my attention. It read “Grand Saline. Pop. 1641.” 

I had been through Grand Saline many times before. But, be- 
cause I had been in too much of a hurry to get somewhere else, 
I had overlooked the fact that here was one of the most modern 
salt mines in-all the world. Perhaps, if I had been a stranger to 
this part of the country I would have visited the mines on the 
occasion of my very first trip to East Texas. 
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‘rooms’ where salt is being mined, ; 


he ; 


After the salt has been blasted loose from wall and ceiling it is broken 
with sledge hammers and picks and passed through a grater to a con- 
veyor belt operating on a level twenty feet below. ) 


rmined not to be guilty any longer of hurrying through the 
, without seeing it, I headed my car toward the salt works. 
-soon to discover what an interesting experience I had missed. 
t to a Grand Saliner is a mighty important article. It con- 
putes greatly to the commercial metabolism of the little com- 
nity and there are salt miners whose grandfathers worked it 
‘ore them. Beneath the sandy soil is a strata of solid rock-salt 
mated to cover territory more than thirty miles in circumference 
ust what the depth is nobody knows. Some of the saltiest of 
old timers will tell you that it goes smack-dab through the 
1 and sticks out somewhere on the other side. 

he town is an important center of salt production from brine 
s and also from rock-salt mines. 


The evaporation works is right in town, but the rock-salt mine 
about a mile and a half away. Here an eight story building rises 


$: 


the grassy, windswept knoll and pecs it is a smaller Taild- 
‘steel-ribbed and rather narrow, but reaching almost as high. 
darger building, called the tipple, is the processing plant and 
smaller one houses the hoisting machinery for the mine shaft. 
e salt dome begins about two hundred feet below the yellow- 
| surface soil, but the shaft continues for another five hundred 
{ after it penetrates the saline rock. This not only gives ample 
sporting roof for the cavernous underground operations, but it 
4 protection against the seepage of water from the subterranean 
eams and springs that are nearer the surface. To one walking 
=a sidewalk, seven hundred feet does not seem very far, but 
ended it is an impressive distance, one and a fourth times the 
ght of the Washington Monument. Going down in a salt- 
‘nacled cage on the end of a cable through a hole less than fifteen 
{across and so dark you can not see an inch ahead, the eighty 
Onds it takes to drop seven hundred feet are filled with appre- 
isive reflections that you may never get to the bottom and that 
i will be a long way from home if you do. 
f course, you finally arrive. As you step from the cage you are 
ding upon pure salt and above you and all around you is salt, 
aming white and reflecting the brightness of the electric lights 
countless crystalline facets. But the brightness has a softness 
yut it that you presently realize is caused by the fine mist of salt 
st that fills the air. While you are wondering what it is going 
do to your lungs, one of the miners will volunteer the informa- 
2 ‘that the dust is soluble and harmless and show you how most 
it is carried away by a blower connected with a serpentine can- 
hose that coils back through the corridors and deposits the 
st load somewhere in the old, abandoned diggings. 
Thus reassured, you are following your guide up some stairs 
Ore you have time to ask where the conveyor belt is coming 
m that is bringing in a never-ending stream of rock-salt and 
ping it into a hopper that growls as it chews it up, and snorts 
new clouds of salt dust as it sends it on its way to the tipple. 
\t the top of the stairs you enter a new world and it is a strange 
, for, with all of its newness, it is remindful of an ancient city, 
“entombed but now cleared out and’ scrubbed up for company, 
h streets of salt grains, with high walls all of a sameness on 
ver side, and streets that criss-cross in such a way that you are 
) ; (Continued on page 33) 


DYNAMITING 


The men are at work 
here drilling holes for 
the dynamite which will 
blast down an avalanche 
of salt. The walls, floor, 
ceiling, everything ex- 
cept the machinery and 
the men is 9912% pure 
salt. 


In the system known as “room” mining the ceiling is broken down in eight- 


foot layers. 


A completed room has a ceiling of eight feet. 
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VISITING OUR TROOPS IN KOREA 


by Helen L. Cutting 


Photographs courtesy Far East Air Forces 


THE CHIEF OF THE OFFICE in Tokyo stared at me incredu- 
lously when I applied for permission to go to Korea. 

“Why °?” he asked. 

The reason was simple enough. I wished to see for myself the 
work of the 46th Troop Carrier Squadron assigned to serve the 
Army units in the U. S. zone. Stories circulated in Japan about 
their astonishing and successful missions. The ingredients” of an 
air story bubbled there and our office of Air Information for the 
United States Air Force ought to get it. 

So it happened that on a cool, sunny morning, I was one of the 
three women wearing slacks, among fourteen passengers, standing 
in the briefing room at Tachikawa Air Base, twenty-five miles 
from Tokyo. A Far East Air Force officer was making a speech 
which focused the careful attention of everyone. 

“Now that your Mae Wests and parachutes are securely 
buckled,” he said, surveying each of the passengers burdened with 
this unfamiliar gear, “you have nothing to fear. We do not an- 
ticipate an accident; these are merely precautionary measures for 
your safety. You will receive ample warning. Take your place in 
line in the aircraft, when you come up to the open door, turn on 
your left foot and fall out. Count ten and jerk the parachute 
handle hard. When your parachute opens, adjust the seat straps. 
If you fall into a tree, protect your face with your arms. If you 
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THE KOREAN COUNTRYSIDE 


Though Japan introduced industries into Korea during its long occupation, the country remains largely agricultural, the chief crops, being rice, barley, ‘| 
wheat, beans and grains of all kinds. This is a typical Korean hilly countryside near Chenzu, where American troops are stationed. | 


jump over water, unfasten your parachute above the surface, §) 
out of the harness, and upon immersion pull this string.” He mi 
cated a cord attached to the Mae West below a canvas flap. — | 

For the most prosaic reason we were delayed. The C-46 hi 
a flat tire. Three hours later we were off, flying along the various 
beautiful coast line of Japan. Everybody searched for Mount Fil 


it 
. . . . . } 
Korean and Japanese architecture are often similar. This is a wealthy | 
farmer’s home near Kimpo airbase, al 


elt a sense of satisfaction upon viewing its magnificent pro- 
ns from on high. 

ter that aeeranon we circled Itazuke Air Base, which meant 
tipper for the hungry crew and passengers. Flight over the Japan 
was made at dusk and by night we saw below the twinkling 
ts of Pusan, Ninety minutes later we began descent for Kimpo 
i Base, the air gateway to southern Korea. 

impo Air Base is'a busy one. Its operations officers arrange 
| rice-weekly trips to internal Korean airfields scattered the length 
id breadth of this news-filled peninsula. Strange names marked 
é towns: Ongjin, Kangnung, Kwangju, Teagi and Cheju-Do. 
yer these routes the 46th Squadron crews deliver an incredible 
nount of cargo, enough passengers to populate a small town, and 
the mail. 


.eir ‘most recent aid to this Bans was a special mission when its 
ctaft dropped two million brochures informing the Koreans of 


KOREAN CONSTABULARY 


||Either mounted or afoot, the Korean constabulary works with the U, S. 
ery Government, They have proved their efficiency and reliability, 
These men are stationed on the island of Cheju-do. 


U. S. proposals to the United Nations. 
Colonel William O. Moore of Fallon, Nevada, commands the 
mpo Air Base. He concerns himself with all its daily activities 
\ether they are the loading of stretcher cases, or delivery of food, 
ons, clothing, medicines and countless other necessities for the 
| or the building of the new Post Exchange, roads, and 
msets; or training flights of the Air-Sea Rescue units based at 
*mpo; or the installation of newly-arrived, long-waited-for equip- 
; or the preparations for reviews and athletic events on cele- 
ion days; or any of the hundred other problems requiring the 
ention of an air officer commanding ja base thousands of miles 
}m U. S. shores. 

‘Che operations officer at Kimpo gave me authorization to fly with 
| 46th Squadron ‘to the various airfields in the vicinity of Army 


MARCHING TO DUTY 


When the soldiers of the Korean constabulary go on duty they Bee 
[arch to their traditional martial songs which are often punctuated with 
fierce shouts, 


units. Ongjin, near the thirty-eighth parallel separating Russian 
and American territory was chosen as the first stop of my itinerary. 
Arrangements were made for the trip in a small L-5, cub-type 
aircraft. 

A big, ruddy-faced man entered the room wearing a Mae West 
and a parachute. 

“This is your pilot,” 
Collister.” 

At every step we took in the direction of the tiny craft it 
dwindled in size. “That plane,’ I gasped, “isn’t large enough to 


said the colonel. “Lieutenant Chris 


lift the lieutenant. Certainly not my added weight!” 

The colonel assisted me in buckling on my parachute over the 
Mae West. “You have quite a stretch of water and mud flats,” he 
explained. 

Queer how drudging away in an office makes you long to see the 
rest of the world. At that moment I longed to be drudging away 
in an office. I 


climbed in; the lieutenant climbed in. The colonel 


SHOPPING FOR SHOES 


Two women shoppers find it difficult to secure a pair of matching shoes 
from this roadside market. Korean shoes are generally made of molded 
rubber and are not unlike American overshoes, 


Korean women on Ko- 
rea’s mainland carry 
burdens on their heads. 
The style of dress con- 
sisting of a long full 
skirt and a short tight 
blouse never varies, 


CELEBRATING INDEPENDENCE DAY 


After nearly forty years of subjugation by the Japanese, the Koreans 
celebrate their independence with a special annual demonstration on 
March 3. 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN OF FREE KOREA 


Under the Japanese the Korean schools were prohibited from teaching 

the Korean language, the history of Korea and of Western nations, po- 

litical economy and any other subject that might encourage patriotism. 
The school system is free today. 


ON THE ISLAND OF CHEJU-DO 


On the island of Cheju-do the women refuse to carry burdens on their 
heads, preferring to carry their bundles slung on their backs. House 
roofs are anchored with ropes to prevent damage from winds. 


slammed the doors. We taxied to the strip, the motor roared, the 
tiny craft trembled like a bloodhound sighting prey .. . and we 
were off. To keep my eyes shut tight until we were high.in the 
air was the moment’s aim, but I forgot. The earth falling away 
hypnotized the mind. It was delightful. After travel in the large 
Tokyo-Seoul aircraft, this was Sinbad. riding the roc, a journey by 
air in a bay window. 

We skimmed mountains, saluted valleys, and suddenly there 
were the mud flats, the vast floor of a twenty-foot tide. When the 
tide recedes, its urgent strength robs this floor of its silt, carrying 
off the particles through millions of small, winding channels. A 
fabulous design results. The mud flats en route to Ongjin peninsula 
resemble miles of silver satin strewn with fantastic patterns of 
flowers, leaves and trees. 

The mud flats were left behind. Islands appear of every hue 
and shape; small, large, flat, rocky, crowded, desolate, sunny, bleak. 
Anyone searching for a private island had a wide choice here. 

The motor slowed. Trying a half-turn in his cramped quarters, 
the lieutenant pointed off toward the north. “That’s Haju,” he 
shouted, “The Russian city the trucks go through.” About ten 
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miles away buildings and tall chimneys were faint against t 
horizon. Es 

We were over land again. A score of hamlets nibbled at a lo 
road stretching as far as the eye could see. Presently an air st 
appeared. My ears told me we approached the earth. Landi 
was scarcely perceptible. i, 

The lieutenant crawled out and J made an awkward perso 
landing. The place was steeped in somnambulance. Not a houg 
nor a tree, nor a human being made a dot on the landscape. Hilf 
enclosed the area; towering to the north, gentle and rolling to tp 
south. A dozen caves, their big, black mouths fortified by Japane 
cement work, stared down upon us. The loneliness of it crept in} 
the bones, eerie as an old cemetery. 

The shattering sound of a jeep approached. Topless, it boune| 
over a new-cut road. “Someone comes to meet me after all,” I te} 
the pilot. “For a minute it looked as though I’d return to Kim) 
with you.” ; | 

He smiled. “I buzzed the post as we came by. It’s just arouj 
the hill.’ My first participation in a pilot’s favorite method 
communication ! Z 

The jeep drove onto the strip and halted. A sergeant jump) 
out. For an instant he appeared to be incredulous, but after se} 
introductions, and a comment by the lieutenant that I was the fij 
woman of civilian status allowed here since the present regin 
the sergeant took my bag. I thanked the lieutenant and we a 
moved fhe jeep from his path. 

Sergeant Robert Mixon of Plain Dealing, Louisiana, proved | 
be a Fourtain of information. How big was the peninsula |} 
Ongjin this side of the border? About forty miles east and we} 
and ten north and south. How long was the tour of duty? The 


BEFORE THE TAKE OFF 


While they are bane briefed for an air trip on orders from the U. s. 
Military Government, this group of Koreans concentrates solemnly o1 oi 
the unfamiliar task of donning Mae Wests and adjusting poacn ii 


months, although he and some of his friends had been thera AN 
How did they get their immunizations, and what about their de 

work? Periodically medical personnel arrived by air, bri 
along complete equipment, even to a dentist’s chair. Was the pm 
near a town? Yes, the town of Ongjin. 

Would I like to,see it? I assured the sergeant that 1 woul 
We drove its length, gazed into each small store along its th 
block main street Gbaeans the American manufactured good : 
fered for sale. The center of a slowly moving mass of Kore 
mostly children, we took some pictures, then climbed back into 
jeep and headed for the post. 

First Lieutenant Herbert B. Winkeller, commanding officer 
the post, had returned from a conference with the Military Gor 
nor. Concerned primarily with the welfare of the men in his ¢ 
mand, he appeared constantly on the alert for improvements e 
where. Throughout the remainder of my visit, he and the f 
pointed out with pride their own inventions for making their wé 
more efficient, their living more comfortable. It was a commen 
tion of its own. No woman’s hand had lent a feminine tou 
anything, 


Phe orderly room was epken, bare and clean. The Post Exchange 
id shelves along two walls stocked with a soldier’s needs but 
uing remotely suggesting luxuries. The recreation room, with 
pingpong table in the center, had walls covered with murals 
picting proud athletes. 
A combined mess hall and kitchen occupied one quonset. It 
vasted murals showing Korean scenes and windows draped with 
ittains fashioned by a Korean tailor. Reminiscent of a country 
ore, a round-bellied stove stood in the center. 
Toward dark we took the jeep ride to one of the outposts. 
tuated near the thirty-eighth parallel, the personnel of the outpost 
Oys the weekly parade of the truck convoy passing its doors. 
srgeant John B. Howard from Pomona, California, in charge of 
€ outpost, watched our approach. Asked if I might see the mili- 
ry installation, he said “I’d be most pleased.’”’ We strolled to the 
a. entrance: 
“Hup!” said the sergeant, opening the door. 
“At ease!’ said the lieutenant. 
‘Neat as a new pin with beds, chairs, and tables mathematically 
aced, the interior smelled of well-washed floors. Soldiers stood 
ound a table piled with books. The sergeant led the way to the 
tchen. 
“Ym sorry,” he said, “But our next-to-the-last bulb just burned 
.’ By the dim glow cast from a single ceiling light of the room 
@ had left, I saw an equally neat kitchen. Water boiled on a field 


range. The men would have to wash their dishes in the dark. 

“Those lousy bulbs the Japs make,” muttered the lieutenant. 
“Have you requisitioned more, sergeant?” 

“Yes sir, two days ago.” 

“Then they'll be on the next plane. I’ll bring them out myself.’ 

The pump house, the water tank, heating arrangements for 
showers, the sta ndard reefer, the generator for current, and the 
little guard house, each received an inspection. 

“Do your men like it here?” I asked. 

“One man likes it so well he requests extension of duty each time 
his assignment is completed. He’s been here six months and hopes 
to make it a year,” the sergeant replied. The man, a corporal, is 
Jessie L. Henry, from Avanal, California. He is surely a pioneer 
and woodsman at heart. 

“Everything looks so fresh-painted,”’ I commented. 

“It is,” said the sergeant. ‘‘About a month ago the C-47 brought 
us paint, but no paint brushes were available. We recruited our 
shaving brushes and got to work. Finished last week. Those shav- 
ing brushes were good; they didn’t shed a hair.” 

During the return ride to the command post, I asked Lieutenant” 
Winkeller to explain such morale, pride of assignment, and en- 
thusiasm. He thought it over a moment. 

“It is my opinion,” he said, “that regular air service to a remote 
place like this contributes to three morale builders . . . food, mail, 
and a feeling of security. In that order.” 


BEFORE THE TRAIN ARRIVES 


_ There is always an animated crowd around the station at Kyongsong at train time, and there are always plenty of the two- wheeled carts which play such 
an important part in Korean transportation, Though Japan built several thousand miles of railroads in Korea, transportation in the interior is still large- 


ly by porters, pack oxen, river boats and motor car. 


WATCHING THE SPORTS AT KIMPO AIR BASE 
The terminal building at Kimpo Air Base provides an adequate grandstand from which specta- 


tors can watch the members of the 46th Squadron. 


A space near the airport has been made 


into a baseball diamond. Some of the soldiers’ wives are among the spectators. 


“But we Americans take food for granted,” 
“True,” he replied, “but in this particular spot we don’t take 
mail and rescue in emergency cases for granted. We appreciate 


our air service.” 


We rode for a few minutes in silence. The lieutenant continued. 


“Then too, we have a real General.” 

Further query revealed that Major Gen- 
eral A. D. Bruce, has flown to the post and 
talked to the men, stressing the fact that 
they are representatives of the United 
States. Every action committed by the sol- 
diers, said the General, every word spoken 
by them, was closely scrutinized by the 
Koreans. “So it’s up to you men,” said 
General Bruce, “to show the Koreans what 
kind of people United States citizens are.” 

“All aboard for Kangnung,” shouted a 
crewman, a few days later at Kimpo Air 
Base. The aircraft reached cruising altitude 
and pointed east. ‘What would we see at 
this U. S. post on the eastern shore of 
southern Korea? Was Kangnung just an- 
other Ongjin? The scenery gliding beneath 
the wings looked completely different. Wild 
mountain terrain in which roamed_sabre- 
toothed tigers and wild boar appeared from 
that height a tangle of desolation. 

The pilot of our aircraft wore the ex- 
pression of a man in the midst of a daily 
routine performed so often it had ceased to 
have special significance. His cargo was 
forty boxes of cigarettes, a refilled fire ex- 
tinguisher, a container of smallpox vaccine, 
a generator for the post’s power plant, three 
movie films, sixty-five books, boxes of 
frozen vegetables, and most important of 
all ...a fat bag of mail. 

Resembling a cluster of uncut dark green 
jade laid down near the shore by a careful 
hand, the quonsets of Kangnung burst into 
view through a rift in the clouds. At the 
-same moment we glimpsed the sea, then 
slid down the side of one of Korea’s high- 
est- mountain ranges, described a circle, 
zoomed in under the clouds, and prepared 
to touch down at the lonely military post. 
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I remonstrated. 


stopped to stare. 


We drove on. 


ON THE THIRTY-EIGHTH PARALLEL 


The raising and lowering of the flag on re- 

mote American army posts is a ceremony that 

always impresses Koreans. The Thirty-Eighth 

parallel marks the boundary between American 
and Russian occupied territory. 


or some other household treasure which they can carry. V 
The guard stared back, making motions ff 
bidding us to enter. But he posed for his picture grinning. 
The outpost with quonsets and fringe of smal 
buildings loomed against the ocean. Sergeant Joseph Morano | 
Madison, New Jersey, in charge of the outpost, welcomed us. 


A row of jeeps and trucks with the 
evitable Red-Cross-marked ambulan 
awaited. aI 

As soon.as the cargo was safe in ti 
trucks, the aircraft departed in its own gal 
Pausing only long enough to deposit bag 
and don warm coats, four of us took 4 
in a jeep for the outpost at the eastern e} 
of Korea’s thirty-eighth parallel. a 

We drove through the town of Kangnuj 
where Korean women pounded big roc 
into little ones to make a new road bed. Vj 
passed the Thirty-eighth Military Gover} 
ment quarters; their buildings in a lit} 
roadside valley. We skidded through mu} 
bounced over ruts, passed an occasior 
vehicle (either we or they leaning dangd 
ously over the edge of a ravine), swul! 
around corners into vistas of breathtaki} 
beauty and came out at last on an oceaji 
side road. 

In a grove of young trees stood _ t 
refugee camp. Supervised by the Milite 
Government in conjunction with Kore 
officials, the camp is vast and cheerless. | 
dozen dréary army tents provide the shelj 
for its victims. They bring with them on 
clothing, and perhaps a prized cooking 1 


i 
i 
} 
1 
| 


Several soldiers gathered near to he 
what we had to say, and to see the strar 
sight of a woman. Across the lot was 
guard house close to a road. From the 
building stretched a gate supporting a | 


Sergeant Morano replied that it ma 
only our side of that mile between Rus 
and United States guard houses often 
“no man’s land.” In the distance a farn 
worked in his field. 

“Does his farm end right on Le 1 
I asked. 

“No, half of it is on this side.” 

“How does he manage?” ; 

“Like many other farmers along thei 
he must have two passes. On days he wi 
south of the line he shows us the pas 
issued, and days devoted to the north $i 
of the line, he shows the Russians 
pass.” 

When Koreans present their passes, 
are searched for concealed weapons and 
equipment. No trading between north 
south Koreans is permitted. In additt 
other duties, the guards are members 
team constantly available to assist the 
Military Government. 

While on the return jeep trip to the ¢ 
mand post, I asked Lieutenant Dunham 
the site chosen for the post was so far ¢ 
tant from the town. He explained th 
rangement prevented many a misunderste 
ing between post personnel and the tot 
people. Furthermore, the post was er 
on land formerly owned by Japanese. 


(Continued on page 32) i 


ON THE BOTTOM 


As a rule the diver’s work is so exhausting that he is under 
_ water in shifts only from two to five hours during his working 
day. While at work the diver keeps moving constantly in an 
effort to gather as many sponges as possible. 


TARPON SPRINGS FROM THE AIR 


The sponge capital of the world is situated on the Anclote River 

amid palm fringed bayous near the Gulf of Mexico. The town 

was founded in. 1876 and the colony of sponge fishermen was 
established in 1905. 


FOR MORE THAN four thousand years of recorded history, the 
world’s greatest sponge activity centered in the mainland and 
islands of Greece in the Mediterranean Sea. During the last forty 
years, however, the lovely little city of Tarpon Springs on the 
Floridian shores of the Gulf of Mexico has grown into the world’s 
capital of the Greek sponge fisheries. 

Tarpon Springs, bisected by the narrow, gently flowing Anclote 
River, a veritable silver ribbon gleaming in the Floridian sun upon 
its carpet of green, is the home and haven of 2,500 Greek- 
Americans, half of Tarpon Springs total population of 5,000. And 
the Greek colony is almost wholly given up to the harvesting of 
the world’s largest sponge “‘take” and the processing it for the 
market. 

The sponge industry of this sponge capital of the werld com- 
prises about 180 boats, manned by about 200 divers, and a com- 
bined crew of about 600 consisting of boat-captains, life-line tend- 
ers, deck hands and engineers for the Diesels that power the boats. 
On shore, the rest of the ‘American-Greek population is largely en- 
gaged in processing the $3,000,000 annual sponge yield, marketing 
the sponges in the Tarpon Springs Sponge Exchange. And the 
comparatively few Greeks who are not directly engaged in sponge-" 
gathering and sponge-processing find a lucrative livelihood in Greek 
restaurants, curio shops and other activities which cater not only 
to the well-being of the Greeks of Tarpon Springs, but to the all- 
year-round tourist trade that comes to this little Venice of the 
South, to enjoy the color and sounds, and sometimes the noise, of 
this bit of Old Greece settled and flourishing in America. 

To wander on the Anclote riverfront at Tarpon Springs is to 
have the eye beguiled, and the ear intrigued by the colors and 
charm and sound of a small Mediterranean Greek port. The high 
bowed yawls tied to the Municipal Pier, the two-masted schooners 
dotting the waters of the adjoining bayous, the swarthy, handsome 
men who man the sponge fish boats, the shouts of welcome in a 
combination Greek-American tongue, the little Greek restaurant, 
the curio shops with their half-American half-Greek look, all com- 
bine to make one believe that here is a Greek Mediterranean sea-_ 
board town instead of an American city on the Gulf of Mexico. 

Raising one’s eyes from busy Waterfront Street, one beholds the 
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PREPARING FOR THE DESCENT 


After his suit has been properly adjusted and his helmet firmly afixed 

the diver is ready to descend to the under water sponge fields. The 

sponge beds in the Gulf of Mexico off Tarpon Springs cover an area 
of about ten thousand acres. 


modest, vari-colored fishermen’s cottages, beguiling to the eye in 
their spotless white trimmed with bright blue or yellow. One can 
hardly grasp the fact that his Greek-American settlement is but 
little over forty years old. For it was John R. Cheney, a young 
Philadelphia Quaker who came to Tarpon Springs in 1889 to give 
up banking to try his luck at sponge fishing, who was the real 
father of the Greek settlement. A combination dreamer and’ prac- 
tical business man, he became interested in the shallow water 


DETACHING A SPONGE 


Making his slow and cumbersome way along the floor of the sea the 

diver gathers sponges with a pronged hook and deposits them in a 

bag. When he has filled his bag or is fatigued he signals his life line 
tender to take him aboard. 


sponge industry of Key West. But a close study convinced }) 
that hooking and spearing sponges in shallow water in time wot 
give way to sponge gathering in deeper and more dangerous wat) 

He came to Tarpon Springs and here he met John Corcorisy 
1905. Corcoris was the only Greek emigrant in Tarpon Sprinfj 
Cheney confided his plans to his Greek friend. But where, 
America, would be found sponge divers who were brave enoty 
and skilled enough to gather the sponges in the deep waters of b 
Gulf? Corcoris said that he had the key to the situation whi 
would unlock the sponge treasures of the Gulf of Mexico. 
would bring over from Greece trained sponge divers who w 
come with their diving equipment. Here in Tarpon Springs wolff 
be built the boats which had been used in sponge diving in 1 
Mediterranean for four thousand years. | 

Cheney was enthused by his friend’s plan and soon a stream 
Greeks, bearing gifts of bravery and great skill, arrived in Tarpe 
Springs with their diving equipment and plans for the spor} 
boats. 


aplomb of ducks in a neighboring pond, they were a veritable rf 
of color on the calm blue waters of the Gulf of Mexico. Fo 

there is anything a Greek loves better than meeting another Gref 
it is to see his home and his boat painted in startlingly contrast 
colors. Only in one aspect do these Greek-American sponge bof 


DRESSED FOR THE EPIPHANY CEREMONY 


Every year on January 6 the Green-Americans at Tarpon Springs dress } 
in costumes to celebrate the Epiphany ceremony. Over half of the five | 
thousands population of Tarpon Springs is Greek-American and nearly 
two hundred of them are engaged in the hazardous occupation of sponge |} 
diving. | 


auxiliary engines to help the lagging sail when the waters of 1] 
Gulf were as placid as a mill pond in a calm. Within the la 
decade, however, these auxiilary engines have given away 4 
Diesels. 

Cheney, father of the Greek sponge colony of Tarpon Spring} 
and John Corcoris, his strong right arm, have long gone to 0 
their fathers—American or Greek. But their spirit goes marchir 
-—or rather, sailing on. 

The aristocracy of the sponge industry are the divers. A goc 
diver is worth his weight in gold. For during his average twenl 
years of service he may earn an annual income of $5,000 | 


000 He is the pick of the crop of the 
x x hundred to eight hundred seafarers who 
1an the ships that go down to the sea to 
ather the sponges of the Gulf. Strong 
nd robust, usually swarthy and built like 
restlers they are well equipped to confront 
. dangers of the bottom of the Gulf. The 
iver is on a strict diet when on a sponging 
ruise for he knows that sponge diving calls 
or a lean appetite. However, when he re- 
ims to his beloved Tarpon Springs, the 
ireek restaurants find no better customers 
r no greater gourmandizers than the 
ponge diver. 

Each boat is manned by a captain, a life 
ne tender, a cook, an engineer and several 
l-round helpers. When the sponge -beds 
re reached, which comprise about ten thou- 
and square miles of the Gulf, the little 
‘oat goes into action. The divers is helped 
ito his heavy canvas and rubber suit, 
‘hich it attached to his thirty pound leaden 
hoes. ‘As he descends to the bottom of the 
ea and makes his slow, cumbersome way, 
| is these leaden shoes which help keep 
ay erect in the ever-shifting currents of 
ae ‘Gulf. When his suit has’ been properly 
|djusted by his mates, the huge bronze 
jhoulder pieces and Helmet are firmly 
Es and the sponge receptacle attached 
his waist. A short curved and sharp 
mife is his only defense against the man- 
ating sharks and the dangerous barracuda 
ich he hopes he will not—but fears he 
l—encounter while sponge gathering. 

) When all is ready, the air signal is given, 
| engineer turns a petcock which inflates 
fe diver’s suit like a balloon, and makes 
hs appear like a fantastic figure in a Macy 
‘hanksgiving Day Parade. Then when all 
“ready the diver slides down the guide 
pe that hangs from the ladder, strikes the 
ater and soon disappears below the sur- 
ee. Only bubbles proclaim to the anxious 
fe line tender the progress of the diver 
he descends from ten to twenty fathoms 
ul he strikes the bottom. When the diver 
reached bottom he beholds, through his 
et windows, a sight as fantastic as ever 
ected the explorer of a jungle. 

For it is a veritable jungle of lush and 
|ntastic vegetation through which he has 
‘make his slow and cumbersome way till 


x jelly—clinging to a fantastic plant or 
a more fantastically shaped sea rock or 
l. He first makes certain that the 
onge is over five inches in diameter for 
against the law to gather, or sell, any 
Iler sponge. When he has detached the 
)onge from its abiding place with his 
|Tree-pronged hooker, he deposits it in the 
a attached to his side. As a rule, a diver’s 
k is so fatiguing that he stays down 
§ from two to five hours per day. He 
ally covers from five to seven acres of 
sponge bed. 
ach boat has from two to four divers, 
acne upon the depth in which the 
‘s are to work. Yawls which fish in 
om thirty to fifty feet have, as a rule, 
) divers. Those which probe from fifty 


(Continued on page 34) 


SORTING SPONGES. 


When the sponges are brought ashore they are assorted as to size and quality and 
placed in baskets and containers. 


THE FLEET AT DOCK 


There are 176 boats in the fleet manned largely by Americans of Greek descent, The 
boats are valued at from ten to fifteen thousand dollars each. 


Florida State News eS 
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DISCOVERING THE WORLD'S RICHEST | 
DIAMOND MINE | 


by Kurt Singer 


THE NATIVES OF MWADUI in the Tan- 
ganyika Territory of South Africa still 
remember the day when a “white man with- 
out money” came to their land and began 
to dig in their soil. He was poor and not 
too greatly respected even by his own peo- 
ple. He had come all by himself, without 
native bearers and without gifts for their 
honored and beloved chieftain. The other 
strange visitors had always brought very 
elaborate gifts, beautiful presents from far 
away countries. 

But being naturally friendly they wel- 
comed him and the chief M-Bongo invited 
him to a lamb dinner and he was also shown 
the famous blue clay deposits of the terri- 
tory. The white man collected a few stones 
which he dug out of the blue-clay soil and 
finally went on his way to Shinyanga to 
the white chieftain who was his friend. 

Five years later modern times came to 
the forgotten village of Mwadui. The 
jungle was razed, making way for open 
fields ; the natives and shacks were replaced 
by brick barracks, modern bungalows and 
the twentieth century moved in with elec- 


tricity, running water < ital. Hundreds of feet below the surface of the South African earth, native miners drill holes for 
Z 2 ek and 3 dae eee the dynamite which will blast the “blue ground” that yields diamonds. . 


Huge white buildings made of glass told 
the tale of a new industry in Africa. Even 
the northern railroad from Tabora to Mwanza, itself barely twenty 
years old, sprouted a side track near Lake Victoria which con- 
nected Mwadui with the big and unknown world. The natives were 
bewildered, confused, frightened and helpless when they saw the 
new railroad bringing men and provisions to the new community 
which became overnight a maelstrom of black and brown Basutos, 
Hereros, Matabeles, Zulus, Zvasa and Bantu Negroes. 


A DIAMOND WASHING PLANT 


After diamond- bearing blue ground is brought up from the mines of 
South Africa, it is first crushed and sorted. It is then sent to a washing 
plant where the waste material is separated leaving a concentrate, 
about one per cent of the original mass, which contains the diamonds, 


DRILLING FOR DIAMONDS 


| 


The ruler of this lost jungle paradise was the “white man Ye | 
out money,” a young ‘Canadian with a little dark moustache, 
authority on classical literature and an expert geologist with a 
line hobby of collecting diamonds. a 

John Thorburn Williamson, once the white man without mot 
is today the owner of 299 of the 400 shares of the diamond r 
of Mwadui which is eight times richer than any known diamo 
mine in the world. Tis. resources are not only the world’s nd 
valuable but are almost unlimited ones. Though production in 4 
mine is still at the periphery, its output has been estimated at t 
tween eight and ten million dollars per year. €: 

Williamson, indeed, is so rich and so independent that he 1 
cently refused an offer of 17.5 million dollars only for joining t 
international diamond trust. i 

This unpretentious man who works fourteen hours a day nev 
leaves his mine. His only recreation is the reading of classic * 
books. 

His name is almost unknown, though his fortune is today bigg} 
than that of the most publicized millionaires from Rockefeller, Al 
Khan, Morgan to Axel Wenner-Gren or the Maharajha of Myso 
The story & how Doctor Williamson made his fortune, howev 
is one of the most fascinating adventure tales of our time. 

Williamson had been starving in Johannesburg. He had liv 
at the world’s diamond center for almost twelve years but hé 
never been fully employed. On his knowledge of literature, 
could not live, and the few tutoring lessons he gave did not evi 
pay his rent for the shabby place he lived in. In a land tee 4) 
with “experts” his knowledge of diamonds and diamond territo! 
was not appreciated. When he did get jobs as geologist, he itt 


his employers by his self-assurance and was usually as quickly 
das hired. True, the chief geologist of the diamond company 
Fea. had called him “the greatest geologist of our times”—but 
t title alone could not feed him. 
At the end of his rope, permanently unemployed and desperate 
r action, Williamson finally decided to use his knowledge for 
et and go out and search. Individual diamond digging did 
interest him. He knew too much about it. There were thou- 
ids of people in Africa who dug in their small lots for years, 
‘en slaving for a year or more in order to find one little stone. 
fen then the sly diamond buyers who always bought the stones 
wuld get them for peanuts. All diamond mines of value belonged 
the diamond trust and the finds were controlled by the Gina 
ig, Sir Ernst Oppenheimer, a tall sunburned man of seventy who 
cently presented one of the world’s outstanding stones to Princess 
ai the future Queen of Britain, during her visit to South 
T1Ca. 
This diamond trust which controls ninety per cent of the world’s 
‘mond industry, organizes diggings, controls sales and fixes 
(ces. Its yearly turnover exceeds the hundred million dollar mark. 
Williamson was not impressed. They were only business men 
is industry, but he lived on and with the soil; geology always 
ant more to him than the money and stones. His calculations 
tided him to go north to the unexplored Tanganyika territory. 
here must be unknown diamond fields in Kimberlit,’ he said. 
‘body had ever dug for diamond there, and he found only scepti- 
jm when he tried to raise the money for such an expedition. 
Por months, Williamson tried to sell his plan. He saw business 
1, ‘financiers, millionaires, politicians, church people, but nobody 
s\ willing to finance this unknown Canadian adventurer. Many 
ire convinced that they had said no to a crook and swindler who 
inted to make money the easy way. 
\fter three months Williamson saw the hopelessness of his situ- 
n and left the skyscrapers of Johannesburg. He started north, 
he, without money, without much equipment and without a real 
n. He crossed the diamond fields of Transvaal and went further 
jth. For a while he took a job with the Belgian Government in 
Congo but his adventurous blood stirred him and he started 
| again. The distances between cities and villages were longer 
| pect. ‘He was only twenty-eight years old at that time and 
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THE BIG HOLE AT KIMBERLEY 


% 


* 


t 


& life time ahead; he would not give up, never. He by-passed 
| the small diamond diggers on their little lots; he was 
ling for Tanganyika. Civilization disappeared, roads disap- 
ed, but Williamson was still driving north. Month after month 
pt he was often near exhaustion hs a giant’ s pepeey. kept 


The famous diamond mine at Kimberley is the largest man-made excavation in the world. 
ete is 1500 feet in diameter at the surface, and the main rock shaft is 3520 feet deep. 
Operations were discontinued in 1914, but it is estimated that since its discovery in 1871 further north he went, the greater his 

diamonds valued, at 800,000,000 were taken from it. 


ROUGH DIAMONDS EMERGE 


Concentrate containing diamonds is flushed over long tables containing 
grease, When the grease is removed the diamonds are ready for 
the cutter. 


SORTING 


After the last bits of waste matter have been sorted out by hand, only 
pure diamonds remain, At the tables are the results of one day’s work 
in the mines of many hundreds of men. 


Jungle and forest stretch in every direc- 
tion, the trees are so solid that the sun never 
penetrates even when it is at the zenith. 
When the forest finally ends, the desert 
takes over. Williamson was starving. 
Neither desert nor jungle vegetation gave 
him much food. He almost died of thirst 
as he dragged himself forward, relying on 
an occasional native to supply him with 
enough provender for a few days more. 

At night he slept in this filthy blanket, his 
slumbers disturbed by the knowledge that 
lions and leopards were prowling not too 
far away, 

It was a one-man scientific expedition, a 
one-man hunt for soil. There was not one 
jungle or forest, one desert or oasis where 
he did not make his tests. He tried hun- 
dreds of times but he never found what he 
wanted. Finally he did come across small 
second grade diamonds and this taught him - 
that his analysis was right after all, that the 


chances were for a bonanza. He was on 
the right track. He knew it. Up north 


there must be diamond fields intecas and better than the Kimberley 
or Bloemfontain fortunes. All Gpacand hunters had dreamed about 
it but nobody had ever found it. 


It took Williamson four exhausting years of nomad life. [our 


years after he had left Johannesburg, a found the richest diamond 
field in the world. But that Williamson finally became its owner 


(Continued on page 30) 
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THE LATEST NEWS FOR TRAVELERS 


Travel and World Politics 


What is the effect of a critical 
world political situation on travel to 
Europe? Have Americans changed 
their minds about going abroad since 
the recent change of government in 
Czechoslovakia? The International 
Travel Department of the American 
Automobile Association has completed 
a survey which shows that interest in 
foreign travel remains strong, despite 
unsettled conditions. 

Mrs. Ruth Shipley, chief of the 
State Department’s Passport Division, 
has confirmed to the A.A.A. that a 
greater number of applications for 
passports were made in March of this 
year than during any single month 
since the mid-thirties. 

“The trend is still upward,” Mrs. 
Shipley says, “with the crest of a sea- 
sonal increase still not attained.” A 
total of 26,883 passports were issued 
or renewed in March, compared with 
20,294 in the same month of 1947. In 
March of 1930, a peak travel year, 
only 18,802 passports were issued. 

Figures for the first quarter also 
show substantial increase over 1947. 
Joseph Mayper, Secretary of the 
Trans-Atlantic Steamship Confer- 
ence, has reported to the A.A.A. a rise 
in passenger volume of 25.5 per cent 
above the first three months of last 
year. Airline volume, meanwhile, 
rose 31.2 per cent, according to the 
International Air Transport Associa- 
tion. 

Passports issued during the first 
quarter totaled 59,631 (with fully 75 
per cent bound for Europe), an in- 
crease of 3,000 over the first quarter 
of 1947. Applications now are being 
received at the rate of 1,200 a day. 
A large force of temporary employees, 
students at the Georgetown Univer- 
sity Foreign Service School, has been 
added to handle the work load. 

Travel to Czechoslovakia, however, 
has suffered. A scheduled summer 
Sokol movement of seven thousand 
Czecho-Slovak-Americans has been 
canceled. Also, the State Department 
has warned prospective visitors to 
Czechoslovakia of the “new and un- 
certain conditions” in that country. 
This has resulted in some additional 
cancellations. 


London Prepares for the Olympics 


London, 1948, is busily preparing 
to meet an invasion. Hundreds of the 
world’s finest athletes and thousands 
of sports fans from the U. S. and 
all over Europe will descend upon the 
Empire capital this summer for the 
greatest international sporting event 
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in twelve years—the Olympic Games. 


At the Empire Stadium, Wembley, 
thousands of applications for tickets 
are being received daily from all parts 
of the world. In the U. S. and 
throughout Europe, travel agencies 
and shipping and air transport com- 
panies are coping with peak bookings 
to Britain. 

To meet heavy advanced bookings, 
American Overseas Airlines is in- 
creas its trans-Atlantic schedules from 
15 to 20 round-trip flights weekly, 
effective May 1. Daily flights be- 
tween New York and London from 
May to September. 


At Wembley Stadium, where the 


‘athletic program will be opened by 


King George on July 29, with tradi- 
tional Olympiad ceremony, a new run- 
ning track is being laid down. Alan 
F. Parsons, resident engineer, started 
experiments six months ago on mate- 
rials and he is convinced he will be 
able. to lay down the world’s finest 
track. 


' Here 1s a day-to-day program of 
the Games : 


July 29: 
Wembley 

July 15-Aug. 14: Art Exhibition 
(Victoria and Albert Museum) 

July 30-Aug. 7: Athletics (Wem- 
bley) 

Aug. 6-14: Basketball (Harringay) 

Aug. 9-13: Boxing (Wembley) 

Aug. 11-12: Canoeing (Henley) 

Aug. 7-13: Cycling (Herne Hill and 
Windsor Great Park) 

Aug. 9, 10, 11 and 13: Equestrian 
Events (Aldershot) 

July 30-Aug. 13: Fencing (Wem- 
bley) 

Aug. 10-13: Football (Wembley) 

Aug. 9-11: Gymnastics (Wembley) 

Aug. 9-12: Field Hockey (Wem- 
bley) 

July 30-Aug. 4: Modern Pentathlon 
(Aldershot and elsewhere) 

Aug. 5-9: Rowing (Henley) 

Aug. 2-6: Shooting (Bisley) 

July 29-Aug. 7: Swimming (Wem- 
bley) 

July 31-Aug. 3: Weight-lifting 
(place to be announced) 

July 29-Aug. 5: Wrestling (Har- 


Opening Ceremony at 


ringay) 
Aug. 3-6, Aug. 10-12: Yachting 
(Torquay) 
Aug. 14: Closing ceremony and 


equestrian jumping (Wembley) 


There is great activity at Wembley 
and the other arenas where events will 
be held. London is becoming Olympic 
conscious and is looking forward to 
the invasion of 1948. 


All-Expense Summer Tours 


Delta Air Lines has completed ar- 
rangements for a group of all-expense 
summer vacation tours which will 
take Northerners south, Southerners 
north, and offer a choice of seashore, 
mountains, or lakes. 

An airliner-steamship combination 
will be a unique tour being offered by 
Delta for the first time, including a 
flight on Delta to Chicago and a cruise 
on the Great Lakes via the Georgian 
Bay Line, touching at Mackinac Is- 
land, Georgian Bay, 30,000 Islands, 


Parry Sound (Ontario), Detroit, 
Cleveland, and Buffalo (Niagara 
Falls). The steamer leaves Chicago 


every Saturday night and returns the 
following ‘Saturday morning, so that 
the airline combination permits the 
complete tour to be made in one week, 
or longer if layovers are planned in 
Chicago. 

A tour through the scenic Smoky 
Mountains will be available by air to 
either Knoxville or Asheville, with a 
sight-seeing trip through the moun- 
tains via special roll-top bus (Smoky 
Mountain Tour Company), following 
overnight stopovers at the Andrew 
Johnson Hotel in Knoxville or the 
Battery Park Hotel in Asheville. 

Another tour offers a six-day stay 
at Gatlinburg, Tenn., in the heart of 
the Smoky Mountains, at either the 
Hotel Greystone or Mountain View 
Hotel, with limousine service from 
Knoxville following arrival by air 
from any point on the Delta system. 

Lake Lure, N. C., will be another 
new tour Delta has arranged,: with 
limousine service from Asheville and 
seven days at the Lake Lure Inn on 
the beautiful mountain lake. 

The Macfadden Deauville Hotel on 
Miami Beach will be site of. a tour 
Delta is repeating this season, with a 
combination of surf-bathing and fresh- 
water pool swimming at-the hotel. 

Also being repeated this season will 


_ be a tour by air to historic Savannah, 


Ga., where vacationists will stay at 
the General Oglethorpe Hotel on the 
Inland Waterway, with privileges of 
the Hotel DeSoto in downtown Sa- 
vannah and the DeSoto Beach Hotel 


THE WHITE SANDS OF WAIKIKI 


Hawaii is preparing to receive many visitors this summer. It is now only] 
91/, hours from the mainland by air. 


al 


al i 


and Cabana Club at nearby Savan 
Beach on the Atlantic Ocean. 


The tours were designed especi 
for sale through accredited t 
agents and through Delta office 
thirty-six cities. f 


Going West 


Tourist. travel to the Natic 
Parks, Pacific Coast, and Cai 
Rockies will reach an all-time 
this summer. Despite the curren! 
mand for reservations on tours! 
Europe, which is far in exce! 
1947, there is every indication 
bumper tourist season on our 
side of the world. 

The routes most favored ine’ 
the Utah Parks, Grand Canyon, 
fornia, the Pacific Northwest, ¢ 
dian Rockies and Yellowstone 
tional Park. Yellowstone is expé 
to receive the largest number 
tors of any of the National Par 
advance reservations are very | 
for Yosemite, Glacier Park, M 
nier Park, Zion Park, Bryce 
and the Grand Canyon. Banft 
Luise, and Jasper Park will be 
to capacity throughout the 
months. 

Hawaii’s hotels are again in 
sition to accommodate a large 
of visitors, and Inter-Island T. 
air now make it possible for % 
tioners to see all of the major i 
of the group within a few days. | 
tourists who go west this sum 
extend their travels to Ha’ 
Matson Line steamer service or 
from San Francisco or Los A 

Cruises to Alaska via the 
Passage offer a further extens: 
Western Travel this summe 
tourism along the interior ro 
Alaska and the Yukon is still 
what restricted due to insuffici 
commodations. The Alcan Hi 
is, however, open to pleasure-travi 
Regular motor coach services 
along this route and sepcial ov 
facilities have been establish 
individual motorists. The tour 
son to the West begins in J 
reaches its peak in mid-August 


y of food placed before me at 
first dinner. How long had this 
going on? In place of the 
onous diet of rice, eggs and 
retables that I had encountered for 
months in Kwangsi, Kwei- 
and Yunnan, I was _ served 
g portions of pork, beef, 
potatoes, cake, pastries, ice 
and, of all things in China, 
! Why should the food be so 
mt here from all the other 
es only a couple of air hours 
‘I asked myself. 
urious, I procured an interpreter 
‘jeep and set’ out through the 
side asking questions as I 
By nightfall I knew all the 
s. The hills, the fields, the 
the wells produced an abun- 
of crops and minerals. I saw 
wheat, maize, vegetables, fruit, 
ar, tobacco and hemp. There was 
stock and chickens, silk and cot- 
I saw iron mines and coal 
s, rhubarb and opium. There 
‘antimony, oranges and beans and 
brine wells that produced large 
unts of salt. I returned to 
| an and pondered the evening 
il. It was steak and potatoes, 
e rolls, butter, iced tea and 
te pie. 
ting headlines came to the 
ing city of Chungking during 
|Japanese occupation of Peiping 
‘Nanking near China’s coast. As 
ountry’s official wartime capital, 
city rapidly became a center of 
1 intrigue and subterfuge as 
friendly and enemy agents 
about in important places 
information. At one time it 
|estimated that four hundred Jap 
ynhage experts were operating in 
around Chungking alone. Com- 
jists and Jap sympathizers moved 
eptitiously about the city quietly 
a information. 
ir g the eight years when 
ia ‘Kai-shek and the Kuomin- 
"party made headquarters at 
ing the city was a melting 
all the political, military and 
orces of our time. So tight 
time censorship and so close 
d were important Chinese of- 
hat the gathering and_ sift- 
news and projected happen- 
. an exasperating task for 
embassies and reporters. Even 
fe General “Vinegar” Joe Stil- 
as reported to have encoun- 
onsiderable difficulty in secur- 
in information from Chinese 
and political big-shots. Stil- 
unt and forthright, lacked 


's recall to Washington by the 
epartment. 

cally every foreign embassy 
gking threw lavish parties in 


ial wartime whirl, were in- 
igh Chinese military and po- 
dignitaries plus any foreign 
. military leaders or 
present in the capital at 
This polyglot international 
Pi cot only the finest and 
foods, wines and liquors in 
ve if not luxurious surround- 


| patience, a factor which led 
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Swiss or British embassy secretaries* 


with shapely legs, the newest hair- 
do and the latest in Western décol- 
leté evening gowns. You could talk 
to beautiful sophisticated Chinese 
girls who had read more new books 
and visited more countries than you 


had. In one short night on one of 


these black hills of Chungking’s 
south bank in the remote province of 
Szechuan, you could meet more 
suave, worldly-wise, impressive men, 
and moré gracious, charming and 
well-dressed women than you might 
meet in an ordinary lifetime. 


These elaborate and costly affairs, 
always conducted in strict propriety, 
usually had one simple underlying 
motive. ‘The embassy giving the 
party wanted to find out “what was 
going on.” Apart from dining and 
drinking, entire evenings were spent 
in more or less “casual’’ conversation 
where each guest fenced cautiously, 
slowly picking his words and real- 
izing that attentive ears eagerly 
awaited some much-sought informa- 
tion on politics, communism, military 
plans, internal friction, the war, 
American aid, etc. It is questionable 
whether even the famous salons of 
eighteenth century France boasted 
more nimble minds or more stimu- 
lating conversation than the embassy 
parties of wartime Chungking. 


Somewhat less important but even 
more perplexing than the climate of 
Chungking is its terrain. Probably 
no city in the world can claim as 
many steep, twisting hills as does this 
freakish rocky peninsula that rises 
laboriously out of two rivers and is 
scarred by lofty summits and great 
gorges. If you stand on one of the 
many hills and look out across the 
city you are fascinated by the pe- 
culiar draping effect of ramshackle 
houses and_ rickety huts on the 
stunted mountains all around you. 
You pinch yourself because you can’t 
believe that people would dare to 
live in these feeble-looking bamboo 
and thatch hovels clinging inexplic- 
ably to the sides of steep cliffs. 


If the unsteady fifty-foot-long bam- 
boo poles that act as foundations of 
these absurdly placed huts were to 
give away, the inhabitants could fall 
headlong through a crowded resi- 
dential quarter to be squashed to 
death on boulders hundreds of feet 
below. You can look right over the 
side of the hill you’re standing on 
and see hundreds of flimsy houses 
clinging leech-like along an _  al- 
‘most vertical cliff. And weaving like 
huge pythons down and across these 
hanging villages are great twisting 
flights of crude stone steps. You lit- 
erally climb down to your house and 
climb out of. it. 
the elevator. 


During the recent war the treach- 
erous terrain of Chungking became 
a blessing to the city’s battered popu- 
lation. Mammoth caves dug out of 
the many rocky hills provided per- 
fect air-raid shelters as much of the 
city was either blasted or burned to 
the ground by more than two hun- 
dred violent Japanese air attacks. 
Mile-long tunnels burrowed in con- 
necting fashion through rugged crags 
‘also provided bomb-proof shelter for 
underground hospitals, factories, 


| e 


tity > 


You never ring for “ 


schools, newspaper plants and ar- 
senals. The Ming Sung shipyards 
were a fine example of one of the 
citys numerous underground  fac- 
tories. Here huge lathes, power 
drills and other machinery functioned 
hundreds of feet below the hilltops 
even as Jap bombers loosed their de- 
struction on the almost defenseless 
city. 

Large sections of the 4200 year 
old city’s teeming slum areas were 
destroyed by fire during the Jap 
raids. Hundreds of dirty, narrow 
streets and stinking alleys, together 
with thousands of century old, rat- 
infested huts were wiped out. Much 
of the filth and squalor that had ac- 
cumulated since the middle ages and 
increased with the centuries was re- 
duced to ashes. In its place new wide 
streets have been planned, and larger, 
more durable buildings have been 
constructed. 

Perhaps you wonder what it’s like 
in a 4200 year old Chinese city. Ac- 
tually it is a kaleidoscopic mixture of 
all the customs, clothes, habits and 
superstitions of the last forty-two 
centuries curiously combined with the 
latest in Western Civilization. If you 
stand near the huge clock in the 
middle of Sing Kai Square in the 
downtown section of Chungking and 
walk in any direction, you will see 
sights more fascinating than in per- 
haps any other city in China. As you 
wander along, the legacy of endless 
years of crude and crowded exis- 
tence is everywhere. Here the simple 
people of China and the sophisticated 
ones go about their business side by 
side seemingly never realizing that 
the difference in the modes of living 
might embrace twenty or thirty cen- 
turies in China’s long history. You 
can see open air butchershops with 
meat exposed to the sun and to in- 
sects, traveling barbers who roam the 
streets like hot-dog vendors in Amer- 
ica, coolies lugging buckets of hu- 
man excreta through the streets for 
use as fertilizer. 


In rickety booths and tiny shops 
you will see money lenders, gold buy- 
ers and shrewd traders who are 
always ready to barter one article for 
another. In one little store is a pony 
walking around in a circle providing 
power for grinding grain and in an- 
other a whole family is “ginning” 
cotton by hand, An “ambulance” 
goes by on the street in the form 
of a sedan chair borne by two coolies. 
The sick patient here is completely 
covered by a white sheet but in the 
ricksha that follows a _ luscious 
Chinese girl, her skirt split to her 
thighs, rides along and looks blasé. 


You stroll through teeming food 
markets noisy with voices of ven- 
dors and buyers protecting sadly in- 
flated dollars or you look down a 
twisting alley and see sinister-look- 
ing, long-gowned taoists practicing 
primitive witch-craft. You can drift 
into a bazaar or a large store where 
a combination of public address sys- 
tem, Chinese music and American 
jazz on records all going at the same 
time will make you think you're 
losing your mind. And when you 
see the strange products such as Lux 
toothpaste, Palmolive shoe - polish, 
Camel cigarette-holders, Squibb soap, 
you swear something has happened 


to you upstairs, These frightening 
masses of junk are pitiful imitations 
of Western products but most people 
buy on the strength of the name 
alone, never realizing that the name 
brand never made such a product. 
Raw ersatz Scotch whiskey and arti- 
ficially fermented wines bearing fa- 
mous brand names stand on rickety 
wooden shelves in tiny side street 
shops dismal with the dirt of cen- 
turies. 

Along the larger thoroughfares 
grinning shoe-shine girls will beg you 
to have a shine as you watch strong 
men going through their act in front 
of a patent medicine establishment. 
You'll wall into a store that sells 
Chinese apparel and be amazed at the 
large numbers of heavily embroid- 
ered jackets and Manchu coats with ~ 
their -great sleeves. These ornate, 
multicolored garments are works of 
art painstakingly handmade by 
Chinese generations ago. Today they 
are stuffed in racks along the walls 
or hung from the ceiling and gather 
dust. In numerous curio shops you 
will find heart-shaped bamboo fans, 
embroidered and painted screens, 
ivory gods and good luck charms, 
bamboo back-scratchers, hand-painted 
shoe-horns, de luxe book marks and 
a wide assortment of “ghost” furni- 
ture, so-called because it is for the 
use of the dead in what might be 
called the Chinese Heaven. And in 
the streets and across the sidewalks 
the simple people of Chungking go 
on with their lives as they have for 
countless centuries — sandaled feet, 
sedan chairs and- rickshas milling 
about with the bustle of a conglom- , 
eration of humanity that never seems 
to stand still. 

Perhaps the greatest single factor 
in the rise of Chungking to its emi- 
nent position is its location astride 
the mighty Yangtze. This great river 
has its headwaters high up in the 
Kwenlun mountains of remote Tibet 
“at the top of the world.” Cutting 
through Eastern Tibet at an altitude 
of 16,000 feet the river falls almost 
14,000 feet in the first 900 miles of 
its course. It flows south after en- 
tering Szechuan Province then dips 
into the Province of Yunnan, China’s 
“primitive Siberia.” Turning north- 
east the river re-enters Szechuan, di- 
vides Chungking from South Chung- 
king and traverses the whole of 
China from east to west emptying 
into the Pacific Ocean at Shanghai. 

It is 3200 miles long and drains 
an area of not less than 700,000 
square miles. With its tributaries the 
river is responsible for the rich, pro- 
ductive soil of the fertile Yangtze 
valley which contains about two hun- 
dred million people — one half the 
population of China. Agriculturally 
and commercially the valley is the © 
most important part of China, sup- 
plying vast deposits of iron, coal 
and antimony. Industries are widely 
varied and the valley’s trade attracts 
merchant fleets from the seven seas. 

Ancient Chungking, gateway to 
Szechuan Province and China’s West, 
is the head-point for this heavy 
Yangtze River traffic. It is here 
where large steamers from Hankow 
and Ichang must transfer their cargo 
to smaller boats to continue their 
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journey up the perilous river. At the 
same time smaller boats coming down 
the river from Suifu in Western 
Szechuan must transfer cargo at 
Chungking for larger steam powered 
craft. Besides giving work to thou- 
sands of coolies this continual trans- 
ferring of cargo makes Chungking 
a natural headquarters for all ship- 
ping companies and merchants. 

Although the lordly Yangtze is a 
peaceful, well-behaved river for 
most of the year, it becomes a swift 
almost raging current during the 
heavy summer rains. In August the 
river rises as high as seventy feet 
and increases its width a thousand 
yards at Chungking. At this time of 
the year only the most expert can 
navigate the river and then only at 
great personal risk. Each year on 
the south Chungking ferry landing 
an elaborate ceremony is held by high 
Chinese priests to commemorate the 
memory of the many navigators and 
fishermen who have lost their lives 
in the Yangtze River. 

So crowded were living conditions 
in Chungking during the city’s reign 
as capital of wartime China that each 
year as the Yangtze settled back to 
low tide, thousands of resourceful 
Chinese built bamboo and _ thatch 
homes on the sandy river bed. They 
lived in these quaint communities for 
nine months of the year and when 
the river would begin to rise they 
packed what personal belongings they 
could carry back to the mainland and 
allowed their winter homes to be 
carried away by the _ turbulent 
Yangtze. 

Perhaps no account of Chungking 
can be considered complete without 
some discussion of the people who 
live here. This rugged, independent 
population “works when the sun rises, 
rests when it sets, digs the wells to 
drink and plows the fields to eat” 
after the legend of an old folk song 
three thousand years old. The mild 
manner and decorous behavior of 
even the humblest of Chungking’s in- 
habitants suggest an innate dignity 
as old and timeless as the ancient 
hills. 


Everywhere there is evidence of 
the people’s respect for the rights of 
others. In a city so crowded with 
carrying poles, rickshas and other 
burdens someone is always getting 
bumped, but bumps are tolerated as 
one of life's unavoidable incon- 
veniences with no tempers lost and 
no dirty looks. It is always a source 
of amazement to foreigners to see 
choking trafic move through the 
city’s streets quietly without help 
from cops, lights or honking horns. 
No matter how hopeless the snarl 
or how long he is delayed a Chinese 
will lose neither dignity or patience. 
What a contrast with the “horn ad- 
dicts” of America. No wonder most 
Chinese think foreigners lack good 
taste and are without knowledge of 
even the most ordinary etiquette. 

By nature the people of Chungking 
are a neighborly friendly people. 
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They are always ready to help you 
but will never meddle into your af- 
fairs. Several times when I had dif- 
ficulty locating an address in the city 
I noticed that Chinese would stop 
near me. They wouldn’t dare inquire 
what I wanted. They simply sensed 
that I was looking for something 
and paused to make it more conven- 
ient for me to ask a question. 

The average Chungking Chinese 
has a fine sense of humor and an 
even disposition. He is a patient, 
industrious man and he is happy so 
long as there is land to be worked 
and food to be eaten. He faces dis- 
ease and epidemic with little medi- 
cal care and endures brutal physical 
work and pain without complaint. He 
guards jealously his reputation 
among his neighbors, and he is proud 
of his family, his house and_ his 
meager possessions. He has profound 
respect for his elders and for the 
dead and he thinks of home not as 
the place where he lives but as the 
place where he was born. He is the 
backbone of this strange sprawling 
city and is responsible for its present 
eminent position in the affairs of 
Western China. Today Chungking 
has large docking facilities, an elab- 
orate bus system, an airfield, a radio 
station, ferry transportation, numer- 


‘ous banks, a motion picture studio 


and many large industries. The “St. 
Louis of China” definitely deserves 
its name. 

Yet, for all this fine progress, 
much remains to be done. Except 
for the Yangtze River outlet to the 
sea, Chungking is tragically inacces- 
sible. 'The only road out to China’s 
East is little more than a trail over 
the treacherous mountain ranges to 
the province of Hupeh. Although 
this road offers extremely picturesque 
scenery due to endless white lime- 
stone cliffs which surround and sepa- 
rate lush green valleys of terraced 
rice paddies, it is entirely inadequate 
as a life-line to Chungking. For 
many years it was over these beau- 
tiful cliffs that coolies carried heavy 
boxes of opium to avoid duty sta- 
tions of the Yangtze River route. 

A fast winter trip from Shanghai 
to Chungking, a matter of 1500 
miles, might take four weeks. The 
same trip in the summer will take 
closer to four months. Imagine leay- 
ing for Kansas City from New York 
in the spring and arriving in the fall! 


Perhaps the real opening of 
Szechuan and Chungking may have 
to await the construction of a rail- 
road astride the rugged “white” 
mountains of Hupeh or by way of 
the Shensi border. Until this is done, 
merchants will continue to ship their 
goods down through the breath-tak- 
ing Yangtze gorges and Chungking 
will continue to prosper as it has 
these past forty centuries. Today this 
rambling city, perched on a _ rocky 
peninsula between two rivers, is a 
symbol of China’s national pride and 
its refusal to submit to oppression 
and tyranny. 


DISCOVERING THE WORLD’S RICHEST 
x DIAMOND MINE 
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was one of the luckiest accidents that 
ever happened to anyone. 

Away from civilization for four 
years Williamson did not know that 
World War II had started. On the 
day Mussolini decided to declare war 
against the Allies two Italian spies 
who had come to Tanganyika from 
occupied Ethiopia were trying to 
reach the road to Manza and to re- 
turn secretly to Italian territory. The 
two spies had posed as geologists but 
the British and South African Secret 
Services hunting for them knew bet- 
ter. The spies were arrested and in- 
terned in spite of their claims that 
they had found diamonds in the north- 
ern territory. 

It was Williamson who was respon- 
sible for finding the two Italians in the 
wilderness. He knew the two men 
had been digging around Mwadui. 
With precision and calculation he 
moved to the Mwadui fields and found 
diamond mines which were bigger and_ 
more resourceful than any he hadever 
hoped to find. 

The diamonds he found during the 
first four weeks were enough to 
finance his venture on a small scale. 
Today Williamson employs six thou- 
sand workers. His diamonds have be- 
come Tanganyika’s most important 
commodity. 

During the war they were breaking 
out about eight hundred tons per day 
but now that new machines have ar- 
rived production will reach up to two 
thousand tons per day. 

The Mwadui mines are virtually a 
state within a state. The fields are 
guarded by soldiers and military po- 
lice. Williamson is the absolute ruler 
of this territory which is carefully 
guarded behind its barbed wires. 
Every visitor is examined and every- 
one leaving the fields must undress 
completely: Nevertheless some of 
Williamson’s diamonds are smuggled 
out of Tanganyika and sold in the 
Johannesburg diamond black market. 

A waiting list of thousands who 
want to find employment at his fabu- 
lous place tells the story of William- 
son as a social reformer. Money never 
meant much to him, and much of his 
profits are used to build not only the 
world’s greatest diamond mine but 
also the world’s most progressive 
working center. The workers live in 
luxurious quarters, the most modern 
hospitals are staffed with handpicked 
doctors from all over the world. The 
hygenic conditions are outstanding for 
such a climate. Malaria is absolutely 
unknown and special laboratories work 
with plentiful funds to combat the 
dangerous sleeping-sickness. | Recre- 
ation and mess halls are superior and 
American visitors recently declared: 
“the workers there are proud as fight- 
ing cocks.” 

Williamson, thin, tall, with a hard 
look, still lives the life of a hermit, 
he even has his meals served at his 
desk. He has built his own escapist 


world and is without interest in what 
happens to the rest of the world. This 
explains why the millionaire William- 


~ 


pe 


“decided in London how many ¢ 


son has refused to establish telephée 
connections to his territory. “I 
want to be disturbed and nothing 
be so important that you ca 
write.” 
But the more Williamson withdy 
from the world, the more the wea) 
became interested in Williamson. a) 
diamond industry does not like Vj 
liamson’s activities. It is an artifill 
industry which has always care 
watched and controlled the amount 
stones put on the market in or} 
to keep prices on the current le}, 
Williamson’s diamonds thrown on * 
market could bring a slump of pri 
with catastrophic consequences, | 
would mean ruin for thousands | 
diamond mine owners, stockhold 
engineers and workers not to spez 
middle-men and jewelers all over } 
world. py 
Since the day of Cecil Rhodes 
entire diamond trade has been. 
trolled by the trust in London. 


‘ 


monds shall be put on the mar 
Obviously a new rich diamond mij) 
in the hands of an independent, in| 
vidualistic and stubborn owner meé 
a danger and at least cause for al: 
for the entire industry. a 
When in 1928 an enormous diamii 
field was found near the shores] 
Namaqualand and people broke ij) 
monds with their bare hands thi 
amond market lost millions and it{y 
most looked as if diamonds wa 
fall in price to the level of Japar| 
pearls. ; 4 
At that time the diamond trust 
duced the South African governn| 
to send troops to the area and } 
came a military zone. Only diame 
valued at 25,000 dollars a year } 
permitted to be produced and the 
mond production of South Africa J 
saved. ny 
Williamson’s mines represent — 
greatest threat in the history of) 
diamond trust. Sir Oppenheim 
son was sent again recently to dy 
sult with Williamson but he stubbe 
ly refused to join the diamond tr 
“T believe in free enterprise and 
in monopoly,” he said. | 


Meanwhile politicians are at 
to help the diamond trust but the 
come is at present unknown. \ 
liamson is a Canadian citizen and ( 
not be treated as a citizen of S¢ 
Africa. The government cannot ( 
fiscate or control his possessions w 
out involving Canada and perhaps 
United States. ii : 

It has been claimed by his ¢ 
nents and competitors, that W 
son does not own the land right 
that the four million natives are 
real owners, but Williamson, a 
supporter of the United N 
laughs at all these attacks. “If 
sary,” he says, “I’ll bring the 
tion before the United Nation 

Yes, at the moment conferen 
discussions are under way and }§ 
world’s richest man may still com 
a compromise as sO many mi 2 
done before him. / 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S 
NEW PUBLICATION 


| The Committee of Selection takes pleas- 
ire in announcing as the new quarterly 
publication of The National Travel Club, 
‘sydney A. Clark’s Today in Cathedral 
)"rance. 

) This book is the product of many long 
periods of living and traveling in France 
‘hroughout the last twenty years and of 
}wo extensive journeys following the vic- 
Jory in World War II. Destructive and 
jerrible as that war was, it inflected rela- 
| peely little damage on the French cathed- 
‘als. 

| The majestic creations of a great period 
ie faith and energy in the twelfth and 
\hirteenth century, the French cathedrals 
j re masterpieces of religious architecture 
mequalled elsewhere in Europe. But they 
}ire more than that, for they have stood 
}or centuries in the midst of the chaotic 
ind tragic events that have shaped French 
}iistory. They have moulded and domin- 
{ted the life of a nation, and those who 
fan read what time has written on their 
) tones discover an eloquence that enhances 
}ind at times transcends their beauty. 

It is the distinction of Sydney A. Clark’s 
yook that it makes the cathedrals a living 
yart of French history. The story begins 
no the twelfth century during an era of 
piritual vitality and creative energy that 
vas to see the erection of some of the 
othic cathedrals during a span of a mere 
leventy years. What was the driving force 
‘hat made the mighty achievements of the 
welfth and thirteenth centuries possible? 
‘low could medieval workmen and. archi- 
eects, with inadequate tools and meager 
echnical knowledge, raise such superb re- 
igious edifices? How was the radiant 
‘eauty of the stained glass windows cre- 
‘ted? Who carved the stones into sacred 
mages and multitudinous allegorical fig- 
‘res? ; 

| To answer these questions and to pro- 
‘ide a background for an understanding 
‘nd appreciation of the cathedrals, Sydney 
\. Clark has recreated the life of the era 
thich produced them. Ardent worshippers 
'y the thousands, inspired by their faith 
a the Queen of Heaven, combined their 
fforts to raise these incomparable sanctu- 
ries. The Bearded Brothers of the abbeys 
athered invaluable technical and mathe- 
latieal knowledge from the Spanish 
wabs. Craft guilds and masons’ guilds 
orang into being. At Amiens alone wood- 
arvers toiled for fourteen years to create 
ae intricate beauty of the choir stalls. 
‘ast sums of money were collected. It is 
stimated that the eighty) cathedrals and 
ve hundred churches built during the 


t reat medieval decades cost what today 
‘ould be equivalent to five billion dollars. 
Tn every cathedral town to which Syd- 


y Clark takes his readers the turbulent 


tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and _play- 
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past is vividly evoked. The cathedral is 
seen in relation to the men who toiled to 
build it, to the kings and prelates who 
made history before its altar, and to the 
events it has witnessed during so many 
stormy centuries of French political and 
military life. 

The first cathedral we visit is Notre 
Dame in Paris, which Victor Hugo called 
“the collosal work of a man and a people” 
and which insipred the great novel that 
has made it the best known of all French 
cathedrals. Thereafter, on a journey that 
carries us back in time to the most glori- 
ous and dramatic days of the Middle Ages, 
we go with growing admiration and won- 
der to all of those great shrines erected 
centuries ago by thousands of voluntary 
workers and by the genius of unknown 
craftsmen and long-forgotten architects. 
Here it is possible only to indicate briefly 
some of the delights this book holds in 
such rich abundance. 

At Chartres, perhaps the finest of all 
the glories of churchly France, there is a 
world to explore as if one explored the 
entire Middle Ages. To build this citadel 
for Heaven’s Queen, thousands of workers 
came from distant towns to drag huge 
stones for walls and flying buttresses from 
a quarry seven miles distant. Here, despite 
fires, seiges and vandals, those stained 
glass windows whose beauty has never 
been equalled still retain their incompar- 
able multicolored radiance. The past comes 
alive in Mr. Clark’s graphic account of 
the dramatic events that have taken place 
beneath the soaring immensity of the nave 
and before the frozen lace of its beautiful 
choir screen. 

As we leave Chartres and journey from 
town to town, the genius of the medieval 
builders reveals itself in its ever-varied and 
astonishing abundance, in its superb au- 
dacity, in its majestical power. At Chalon 
where Bernard of Clairvaux preached the 
Second Crusade; at Sens where Peter 
Abélard was condemned for heresy; at 
Reims where Charles VII was brought to 
triumph by Joan of Arc; at Senlis, Sois- 
sons and Laon; at Beauvais with its ma- 
jestic choir equal in height to a twenty- 


‘story building; at Rouen, Evereux, Mont- 


Saint-Michel and scores of other towns the 
magnificent creations of medieval France 


the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


still stand to confound and inspire mod- 
ern man. Corrupt, bigoted and brutal as 
it was, the cathedral-building era possessed 
a spiritual vitality not surpassed before or 
since in the history of Christendom. 

Throughout the pages of Today in 
Cathedral France move many of the great 
historic figures from Peter the Hermit who 
preached the first crusade at Amiens to 
the Emperor Napoleon who was crowned 
in Notre Dame. Here are records of ten 
centuries of triumph and tragedy, of the 
achievements of great monarchs and eccles- 
siastics and the intolerable crimes of em- 
bittered and ambitious men. To know the 
cathedrals is,to know France, and it is 
Mr. Clark’s distinction that he deals with 
his subject with abundant knowledge, keen 
historical insight and a flair for dramatic 
and significant events. 

Today in Cathedral France avoids arid 
technicalities and pedantry. Its aim is to 
create an understanding of one of man- 
kind’s great achievements, to make the 
reader see the wonders of Gothic art and 
to understand the passions and aspirations 
that brought it to life. The cathedrals are 
not seen in isolation but as a product of 
complex historical forces. The book is 
therefore rich in drama and crowded with 
colorful and remarkable characters bril- 
liantly portrayed. 

This special N. T. C. edition of Today 
in Cathedral France has a jacket in color 
and end papers. It is magnificantly illus- 
trated with 25 photographs providing a 
splendid background for the text. With 
the book we are sending members of The 
National Travel Club a beautifully illus- 
trated map of France in color measuring 
twenty-four inches by seventeen inches. 
On it are delicately drawn the principal 
cathedrals and chateaux of the country, 
and if framed it will make a handsome 
decoration for library or living room. 

Members interested in securing this 
special N. T. C. edition of Today in 
Cathedral France, along with the map, 
should write to the secretary. 


A MESSAGE FROM MAINE 


Because of exaggerated reports concern- 
ing the extent of the damage done by for- 
est fires in the State of Maine during the 
Fall of 1947, the State of Maine Publicity 
Bureau has issued the following statement: 

“Less than one per cent of Maine’s total 
area was affected by the fires. Less than 10 
miles of its 2500-mile coastline was dam- 
aged in any way. Less than 10 of more than 
5000 hotels, motor courts and similar es- 
tablishments were lost. Not one of Maine’s 
major industries suffered any appreciable 
damage. In fact, with the exception of a 
few relatively small areas, which are rap- 
idly being rehabilitated Maine is still the 
ideal place in which to live, work, or 


play.” 
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Asked if the Japanese had an air- 
field there during the war, Lieutenant 
Dunham said no, indeed. It did not 
occur to the Japanese militarists that 
mail and supplies requiring quick de- 
livery were important for morale. 
The Japanese drove a mountain road, 
which is today occasionally used by 
our own men. In winter it is choked 
with snow. 

Recently one of the trucks turned 
over in a ditch, seriously injuring 
a soldier. Notification was flashed to 
Kimpo by the Air Force radio oper- 
ator. A C-47 roared away from head- 
quarters and landed on the Kang- 
nung field about six in the afternoon. 
Captain John W. Burke of Lima, 
Ohio, the post medical officer pre- 
pared the injured man for airlift 
back to Seoul. When everything was 
ready, darkness had crept down. The 
towering jagged skyline of the moun: 
tain range merged into an impene- 
trable inky dome. 

With the assistance of some jeep 
lights, the pilot lifted the aircraft into 
its “figure 8” gaining altitude at each 
turn. The men on the ground heard 
him turn west into an airway black 
as smoke. Two hours later the in- 
jured man was receiving medical at- 
tention in the Seoul Station hospital. 

It was a great day when the cargo 
of the C-47 revealed balls, bats and 
mitts. In a twinkling, two teams were 
organized, and by four that after- 
noon a space near the landing field 
took on the shape of a diamond. 
Shouts of “Down with the ump!” 
interspersed with jeers and catcalls 
pierced the air until dusk. 

An amiable cooperation exists be- 
tween the Air Force personnel, the 
Kangnung Post personnel, and the 
Military Government Team. Esprit 
de corps is the word. The territory 
has a native population of about fifty 
thousand who are the direct concern 
of the Military Government, Like the 
personnel at the post, the Military 
Government personnel receives its 
vital supplies by air. 

“Hot showers,’ I. marvelled next 
morning, “way out here.” 

Late for breakfast I sat alone in 
the mess hall. The mess sergeant, 
Milburn R. Hudnell, of Ransomville, 
North Carolina, brought food while 
we talked. With growing apprehen- 
sion I watched the items stack up be- 
fore me. Two individual packages of 
breakfast food, twenty plump prunes, 
three fried eggs, a large slice of ham 
and two enormous slices of toast. A 
formidable array of side dishes were 
placed within reach; cream, sugar, 
jams, jellies, peanut butter and mar- 
malade. 

“Do all your customers eat this 
kind of breakfast?” 

“Sure. They are all hard-working 
guys,” he said. 

A fire drill saved me from acute 
embarrassment, for the sergeant ex- 


pected me to consume, to the last- 
morsel, his breakfast banquet. From - 


every direction the men were running 
like mad in answer to a clanging bell. 
_ They ranged along the walk by the 
flag, falling in line. The lieutenant 
stood before them until the last man 
wedged into his place. 

“Done in thirty-five seconds men. 
Very good. Dismissed.” Later he 
told me that the next air cargo in- 
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cluded more refilled fire extinguish- 
ers and with his men so quick on 
drill, they had no worries from fire 
hazards. 

Three Red Cross girls climbed out 
of the aircraft next morning on one 
of their rare visits to the post. That 
night they organized a candy making 
party in connection with a dance in 
the mess hall. No girl danced more 
than ten steps without a cut-in. Dur- 
ing the evening one of them stepped 
into part of a soft cement walk. The 
men built a little enclosure around it 
so that the imprint would dry. 
“\VWomen come here so seldom that 
we try to keep some permanent trace 
of their visit,’ was the explanation. 
Another Red Cross girl went to the 
switchboard to phone back to Seoul. 
After she left, the two operators 
closed the door, “to keep the smell of 
her perfume in longer.” 

Yet every man in Kangnung tells 
you that he has the best assignment 
in the Far East today. He would 
not trade with anybody. “It’s soldier- 
ing,” explained one young enlisted 
man. “My great-grandfather did some 
soldiering just like in the midwest 
before it was settled. He liked it, 
and he did not have a C-47 to deliver 
his mail and supplies.” 

General Bruce, from whose com- 
mand this detachment is drawn, told 


“me that all the best supplies go to the 


men on the outposts. Without airlift 
however, he added, frozen vegetables 
and the good cuts of meat could not 
be delivered with the present effi- 
ciency and economy. His supply of- 
ficers are on constant lookout for 
something special to send via air. 

In a last talk with Lieutenant 
Josey, he pointed out that the men 
felt they were doing an important 
job guarding the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel. “There’s lot of team work here,” 
he said. “Furthermore, individual 
effort is not lost here as so often 
happens in the larger community. 
When one of our men found he 
could trade empty tin cans with the 
Koreans in exchange for those 
pointed lids you saw on jams and 
jellies in the mess hall, the whole 
camp, figuratively speaking, gave 
him a vote of thanks.” 

“Do you shop for them in Seoul?” 

“Not individually. But any man 
may request something that will bene- 
fit the entire: post, and on my next 
flight to Seoul, I’ll try to buy it.” 

It was with real regret that I em- 
planed next morning. On banking in 
the “figure 8” I looked out to catch 
one last glimpse of the post. Down 
below men were waving farewell. 

Kangnung is only one of many 
spots in Korea served by air. Since 
this service is rendered to Army 
units, these organizations must co- 
operate in keeping an adequate field 
on which the airplanes may alight. 

In a subsequent trip to Cheju-do 
Island, I was told that the Military 


Government Team came to a cer- . 


tain agreement with the Koreans. If 
their leaders organized native labor 
squads to keep the field free from 
weeds and rolled smooth, and a look- 
out posted to clear it of cattle at 
airplane time, then their government 
officials were to receive priority for 
air travel to Seoul. Everything 
worked out fine until the supervisors 


became careless. They just knew the 
Americans would never withdraw 
that delightful favor of airlifts, 
simply because they allowed a few 
cows to stray onto the runway at 
the wrong time. Those big airbirds, 
skimming low, were much more 
effective with their roars in scat- 
tering the cows than a mere hand- 
ful of men! 

So the Military Government Team 
felt obliged to clamp down. Within 
a week the Cheju-do dignitaries saw 
the point. 

Cheju-do is a sizeable island 60 
miles off the southwest corner of 
Korea and has a population of 
around 350,000. It is the only locality 
in Korea where the women refuse to 
carry their burdens on their heads. 
They have a shoulder strap arrange- 
ment somewhat like a parachute har- 
ness which holds an enormous basket. 
The women are so independent, that 
an ancient story still repeated can 


well be credited. Before written his-— 


tory the Cheju-de women -did not 
allow the men to dwell on the island 
except for two months out of every 
year. 

Famous for its diving girls, (Mili- 
tary Government approximates the 
number at 15,000), the island’s most 
valuable crops are reaped by them— 
abalones, and seaweed. They wear 
bulky white wrappings for bathing 
suits, their gear consisting of a float- 
ing ball with a net attached. Diving 
to the bottom of the sea, they bring 
up their products and place them in 
the net. When the net is filled, they 
call it a day, and swim or boat to 
shore. Rafts and boats collect the 
day’s take. Mama prepares the crops 
for market, and papa deals in the 
social’ end of the project by going 
to market. 

During the war, the Japanese used 
Cheju-do as their take-off for bomb- 
ing China. A detachment of the 
U. S. Infantry is now stationed 
there, with its headquarters in Pusan. 
Only four dependents of the U. S. 
military forces live on the island— 
Mesdames Kelly, wife of the prop- 
erty custodian; Schmidt, wife of a 
medical officer; McCallum, wife of 
an Air Force officer; and one baby. 

The day before my return to 
Tokyo, I talked with First Lieu- 
tenant. James V. Rippey and Second 
Lieutenant James Palangi. 

Lieut. Palangi of Malden, Massa- 


was carefully explained .. . to 


chusetts, added several months | 
glider training to that of pilot | 
fore coming overseas. He mg | 
complete runs twice each wi 
sometimes calling at three air 
on each trip. They both looked b 
when asked if their jobs were 
citing. Just routine work, they 
sisted. Flying over Korea could [% 
be all routine, I insisted; too mi 
unexpected situations broke. — 

Well . . . sure, there was that } 
cent trouble at Taegu. Riots | 
out over the rice collection. I 
by political leaders, entire v 
were in revolt with looting ra 
The Military Government ~ 0 
leaped into action knowing they 
depend on the 46th Squadron, 
C-47 touched down at the n 
air strip to be met by a truck 
leaflets. Fifty thousand of them 
dropped in surrounding towns 

The leaflets announced martial 
The reason behind the rice col 


vent nationwide starvation. 
mongering leaders were named 
accused of a national crime. A 
after the leaflets hit the gro 
bloodshed and riot ceased. Remar 
Lieut. Rippy, “Since these peci 
have so few radios, the 46th Squil 
ron has to substitute for a fas 
munication system.” 

Air Force members of the 
tary Government teams are off 
their opportunity to obtain the” 
ing required to retain profi 
through use of aircraft at 
This means some extra work 
part of Kimpo mechanics. 

The Koreans themselves are 
fond of U. S. aircraft. Und 
Japanese rule, a man had to 
top ranking official to rate an a 
Now, under U. S. protectorat 
humble clerk may ride besi 
employer to attend a meeting « 
sidered important by a Military 
ernment head. 

The men who do the work 
46th Squadron consider their 
job that of caring for the U. S 
tary personnel, even to their « 
tainment needs. Last winter 
carried out a terrific schedule 
ter storms, landing a USO tro; 
one air strip after another, s 
Army men in the remotest I 
posts could see a good show, 

“The pleasantest load we ever 


ried,” exclaimed a_ pilot. 
/ 
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d it is not up to you to find the 
ly back. There is no sun to sight 
and no shadows by which you can 
son your directions. You are 
nkful that one of the men with 
‘knows the way out to the single 
\\ft that is the only means of get- 
¢ from under seven hundred feet 
| salt and shale and rock and water 
|i clay back to where the sand rolls 
ow-red again under the shining 


dowever, in a few minutes, you 
get all about what is topside as 
1 walk along what might be termed 
| “Main Street”. of the miners’ 
yrinth. The way is slightly ter- 
ed and slanting upward, and 
mching from it now and then are 
jer arteries, cut at right angles 
‘ough the salt and making corners 
und which one glances, through 
ce ‘of habit, for trafic that isn’t 
re. 

’resently we come to the Great 
‘ite Way, wider, it seems, and 
‘i higher walls than some of the 
fers, but this may have been the 
ict of the better lighting, which 
} obviously for the benefit of the 
1 working down at the other end 
it, far ahead. é 
‘his system of intersecting cuts is 
Mt is known as “room” mining. 
tompleted room has a ceiling of 
ity feet, a width of sixty feet and 
rom four hundred to seven hun- 
d feet in length. The stuff that 
| been blasted and scooped away, 
ing these enormous caverns, has 
taged better than ninety-nine and 
‘alf per cent pure salt. 

\here is. no further mining in a 
m when it is completed and this 
hod leaves, honeycombed through- 
|. the mine, a frame-work of 


tt so-called “room.” Its width of 
| feet had already been attained, 
| the first ceiling of sixteen feet. 
the ceiling had been blasted 


workmen were now engaged in 
iking up the larger lumps of salt, 


into the hard rock-salt 
). Now it became clear to~ me 
re the salt was coming from that 
lveyor belt twenty feet below was 
Diling into the hopper. As __ the 
jms become progressively longer 
|grate holes are, successively, cov- 
ver and new ones bored every 
ity feet. 

ting is not considered good 
\Iners when company is_ present 


es! 


‘way to the main square and 
| a ring, All groups join in a 
ad dance. Violins and concertinas 
fing old carnival airs are con- 
‘fly heard on the streets, but the 
dance only to the two-quarter 
£ drums, big and little, playing 
s de Gills” or the “Charge” 
ible time. 

is are held straight, with no 


| THE GREAT TEXAS SALT CELLAR 
(Continued from page 17) 


and seldom does a visitor see or hear 
much of it. But these men had en- 
countered an obdurate boulder of 
salt that the original blasting had not 
quite jarred loose from the wall. 
They motioned us back and after 
plugging in the dynamite followed us 
around the next “corner” and waited 
for the blast. 

It was so timed that the men were 
well out of the way before the ex- 
plosion occurred. Jt came presently 
with a muted roar that did not have 
the shattering detonation of above- 
the-ground dynamiting. The vaulting 
dome of the mine structure has a 
peculiar muffling effect that adds to 
the strangeness of the underground. 

We returned with the men to the 
scene of the blast. Beyond it to the 
left a light was suspended, now par- 
tially obscured by a cloud of salt 
dust that still hung in midair like a 
gently floating cloud, unmoving and 
unchanging in form. 

The men began pounding away at 
the debris of salt over the grating 
and after they had sent it scuttling 
down to the conveyor belt they stood 
aside. The operator of a powerful 
electric scraper now swung the big 
machine into action. By manipulation 
of a series of draglines run through 
pulleys anchored to the salt floor, he 
threw the one-ton capacity scraper 
just where he wanted it, time after 
time, reeling it in to build up an- 
other pile of halite, as the salt lumps 
are called, to be pounded through the 
grating. 

While the scraper was working, 
the hammer and pick men withdrew 
to the sidelines, where they reclined 
with evident ease in “chairs” impro- 
vised by the ingenious stacking to- 
gether of empty dynamite boxes. 
Where there are rock-salt miners 
there will be empty dynamite boxes 
and where there are empty dynamite 
boxes there will be miners’ easy 
chairs. 

As these men rested momentarily 
from their toil, a sense of peace 
seemed to pervade them, and, be- 
yond, where the hoist was working, 
the cloud of dust remained in sus- 
pended animation, held up by the 
dryness of the outside air blown into 
the deep recesses through the auxili- 
ary hoses. 

Advancing beyond and behind the 
dust cloud to the granitoid wall laid 
bare by the dynamite, one arrives 
at an ultimate, a frontier no one has 
ever reached before. There is a mild 
but pardonable exultation in the 
knowledge that even Kilroy has not 
been here. 


(Continued from page 15) 


is scarcely lifted. The plac-plac of 
hundreds of wooden shoes in cadence 
on granite paying blocks makes a 
sound heard nowhere but at the 
Binche carnival. 

The Binche-born Gille is proud of 
what he firmly believes is an inherited 
ability to ring the bells around his 
waist by an imperceptible twist of 
torso muscles. An elderly couple near 
us kept up an amusing commentary 
on the antics of newcomers who were 
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writhing with clenched hands and 
contorted faces in their efforts to 
ring their belt carrillons. A young 
matron proudly pointed out to them 
the tinkling belt of her husband as 
he passed and insisted that on hear- 
ing drums for the first time that 
morning the boy baby now asleep in 
her arms had instinctively rustled his 
bustle in the approved movement. 

During the afternoon Gilles, each 
holding an orange at eye height, and 
continually, turning it to the drum 
beats, dance by groups into different 
parts of the city, always followed by 
devoted friends. The Gille tosses 
oranges to children, relatives and ac- 
quaintances. One Gille sometimes dis- 
penses'a thousand or more. 

At five o’clock they assemble again 
for a parade lighted by. torches and 
by crimson and emerald fires. Again 
at the main square they weave their 
dance in a great circle under a golden 
dome of rockets and roman candles. 
When fireworks trail away and music 
dies down, the visitor hurries to his 
train or car. Then for the Gille come 
the hours he enjoys most, like those 
of early morning when no visitors 
crowd the streets. He lays aside the 
agonizing weight of his headgear and 
uses remaining oranges to battle with 
other Gilles. 

Second only to the Gille in giving 
color to the carnival is the costume 
of the so-called “peasant.” He, too, 
has a plumed headdress—a Napoleonic 
affair of spotless white with two 
gleaming white plumes worn hori- 
zontally. He wears a crisp smock of 
Madonna blue, immaculate and 


Take the trouble out 


The Acme of 
Any Blue Cars Tour, or alternative 
ftinerary, can be operated by private Jimousine if 
preferred (Hispano-Suiza, Lancia, Dodge, De Soto, 
Ask your travel Agent for special 


INC, 


Avenue, 


MUrray Hill 4-0999. 
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ARMCHAIR-COMFORT TRAVEL ACROSS EUROPE 


3eMake your choice from The 
WORLD’S GREATEST 
E DGIPSEUNGS ES = PLA D 
Escorted VACATION TOURS ! 


TOUR No. 1 
23 Glorious Days thru’ 

FRANCE, ITALY 
Switzerland, BELGIUM 


Round Trip, Paris 00 

back to Paris...... $570. 

Leave Paris each Tuesday, com- 
mencing 1st June 


TOUR SM1 
12 DAYS, ZURICH, Swiss 
and Italian Lakes, Venice, 


Milan, etc. 
...All-Expense... $215.59 


TOUR S1 
8 DAYS thru’ Switzerland, 
Lucerne, Interlaken, Mon- 
treux, Geneva. 


-.-All-Expense ... $148.0 


TOUR BM1 

29 DAYS Escorted Tour to 

7 EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
-.-All-Expense ... 588,00 


TOUR D1 

14 DAYS thru’ France, 
Italy, Dolomites, Tyrol, 
Switzerland. 


..-All-Expense ... $274.00 


TOUR R1 

14 DAYS, Switzerland, 
Italian Lakes, French and 
Italian Rivieras. 


..-All-Expense ... $274.09 


sharply creased white trousers and 
patent leather shoes. 

So intimately is the Gille tradition 
woven into Binche life, that requests 
to have the dance performed outside 
Binche are repeatedly voted down. 
Even when the late Albert I was 
crowned, Binche did not accept the 
invitation to send Giles to the color- 
ful parade of localities having charac- 
teristic costumes. 

Since Binche inns are booked long 
ahead, the visitor will do well to stay 
at one of the many excelent hotels 
in nearby Brussels, Mons, Charleroi 
or Nivele. Many commute to Binche 
for the three varied and colorful days 
of festivities, and for the evening 
dances and parties in private homes. 
The visitor quickly catches the con- 
tagion of joyousness which the whole 
city feels. No onlooker—even if he is 
not attacked by bladder-wielders — 
stands for long merely watching. 
Irresistibly he is drawn into a circle 
of maskers who have linked hands 
and are swinging along to lively old 
carnival tunes from hurdy - gurdys, 
clarinets, violins or trumpets, or to’ 
the roll of Gille drums. 

The group he joins may consist of 
a prim little Walloon grandmother 
in a dunce cap, a pair of cloth capped 
miners with grotesque false noses, 
and some rosy teen-agers in starched 
lace bonnets and Dresden print dresses 
of Holland. When that group dis- 
bands he will melt into another laugh- 
ing, singing cluster. 

At Binche, on Mardi Gras, no one 
is just a spectator. Everyone is part 
of the show. 
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FOR A ZESTFUL VACATION 


High in the scenic Alleghenies . .. 
Crestmont Inn has everything for 
the perfect family vacation. Languid 
sun-drenched days, cool mosquito- 
less nights . . . inviting mountain 
trails . . . superb cuisine, gracious 
hospitality . . . unexcelled facilities 
for every sport and relaxation. Easy 
to reach. 

2200 foot altitude * Water sports ° 


Tennis * Golf * Lawn games * 
Hiking * Game room * Concerts ° 
Dancing * Playground with kinder- 
gartner * View of 12 counties. 


OPENS JUNE 12 


Rate includes many activities. Guests 
return year after year. Early reser- 
vations suggested. Write for folder. 


The CRESTMONT Inn, Eagles Mere, Pa, 


Second release 


from the 
personal collection of 
Lt. Comdr. CLIFFORD J. LISHMAN, U.5S.N. (Ret.) 


Breathtaking Color 
captured tor your 


Fin Libcary / 


BRYCE and North Rim of 
GRAND CANYON 


The painstaking perfection of this gor- 
geous kodachrome brings to your film 
library the infinite details and panoramas 
of natural beauty from Utah and Arizona 
wonderlands. These are silent films, sup- 
plemented by narration, expertly timed 
for reading during projection. 


® Shipped postpaid, with reel and can, 
Send check or M.O. No C.O.D. please. 
(Add 2%% Sales Tax in California.) 


ORDER HERE ¢ Narration included FR 
Please send me, postpaid - films checked here 


BRYCE CANYON 100° 17.65 
| GRAND CANYON | 100° | 17.65] 
| COMPLETE EDITION [400 approx | 65.50 | 


Nome 
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ey 
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Address __ Le ==) 


City _Zone State 


Mail to Lt. Comdr. CLIFFORD J. LISHMAN, 
U.S. .N.(Ret.), P. 0. Box 132, La Jolla, California 


FLY TO 
HOOK'S new 
SEPARATION LAKE CAMP 


On the famous English River. 
Reached by plane only, 40 air miles 
north of Kenora. 

Unexcelled spring trout fishing, combined 
with successful bear hunting. 
Muskie—Bass—Large Walleyes—Northern 
Pike, Moose—Deer—Bear— 
Ducks in Season, 

Main lodge. Individual cabins — Choice 

food. American plan only. 
LIMITED ACCOMMODATIONS. 
rite, wire or phone. 

Keith Hook, Kenora, Ont. 


AUS 


...Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 
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Doug. and 


caused by sudden 
changes when flying, 
relieved with 
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SWAN LAKE, MONTANA,* 
- in the heart of a region noted for its 
glacial mountains, lakes, rushing trout streams, 
abundant wildlife, primitive wilderness and 
HOSPITALITY, invites you and your family 
to make this vacation one to remember. 
Swan Lake’s resorts, guest ranches, packers, 
guides and outfitters are standing by to offer 
their friendship and service. 


*Scenic sixty mile drive to Glacier National 
Park 


For free illustrated brochure, write 
SWAN LAKE ASSOCIATED 
Box 68 
Swan Lake, Montana 


HOOK'S Lake of the Woods 
MUSKIE CAMPS 


Remotely located for better fishing, 25 
miles from rail or highway, comfortably 
reached by boat or plane. Record MUSKIES 
—Bass—Walleye—G.N. Pike. 
MOOSE—DEER—BEAR—DUCKS 


Attractive main lodge, dndividual cabins, 
aly modern. Choice food. American plan 
only. 

Doug and Keith Hook KENORA, ONTARIO 


INDIAN LAKE LODGE 


For the ultimate in thrills, It’s the savage 
ferocity of the Tiger Musky—viciousness of 
the Lake Trout—tenacity of the Walleyed Pike 
—or the scrappiness of the Small-Mouthed 
Bass. Whichever you prefer, you'll find it 
here — PLUS — Good beds, Good food, and 
REASONABLE RATES. Also big game hunt- 
ing. Wire or write 


Mr. & Mrs. E. S. Harrington 
Vermilion Bay Ontario 


LUCAS ON BASS 
FISHING 


By Jason Lueas 


Thousands of fishing enthusiasts 
everywhere have been eagerly wait- 
ing for this book by the angling edi- 
tor of Sports Afield. In it Mr. Lucas 
deals in fascinating detail with every 


aspect of bass-catching equipment and 


technique. Packed with information 
on rods, plugs, reels, fishing grounds 
and bait. Informal, friendly, excit- 
ingly written with anecdote and per- 
sonal experience. No fisherman who 
wants to catch the big ones can af- 
ford to be without it. Illustrated. 


At all booksellers, $4.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., Publishers 
200 East 37th Street New York 16 


WHIRLING DERVISHES OF THE AIR 
*~ (Continued from page 12) 


he cannot shoot for fear of hitting a 
roller in the wild aerial melee that 
ensues when the hawks attack. 

When a Red Tail hawk attacks the 
rollers really go into high gear fly- 
ing, shooting like meteors all over 
the sky, darting in curves, making 
dives hundreds of feet that may take 
them into the trees or their loft. In 
trying to evade the hawks his rollers 
have become the wildest bunch of 
diving, zooming, whirling dervishes 
of the air that one can imagine. 

“Roll downs” result when spinning 
rollers cannot come out of a dive 
and plunge into the earth and kill 
themselves. The cause of this con- 
dition and lack of control is the 
mating of birds that are too closely 
related and are both deep spinners. 
The mating of two very deep spin- 
ners will usually produce youngsters 
that will likely roll down and kill 
themselves. Deep spinners should be 
mated to shallow spinners. 

Recently I took a fine pair _ of 


Whittingham strain rollers out t0 my~ 


Topanga Canyon friend. This pair 
were deep spinners. They had not 
flown for several months. Without 
sufficient. careful training my friend 
turned the two Whittinghams out for 
a flight with his regular kit. The 
cock performed in faultless style, 
spinning down for twenty to thirty 
feet time after time. The hen got 
up and whizzed over into her first 
dive—and spun down, down, down in 
gorgeous swift style for over one 
hundred feet—and crashed into the 
hillside and broke her right leg. I 
climbed the mountain and got her. 
Then I splinted her leg and issued or- 
ders to keep the pair permanently 
in the breeding loft — and remate 
them. 

A happier ending came to the saga 
of Sitting Bull, a fine little black 
roller cock that was given me last 
year. He was a fine spinner but had 
been badly trained and allowed to 
perch on telephone wires near his 
loft. When I freed him with my kit 
he became so bad at heading for a 
perch on the telephone wires that [ 


THE SPONGE CAPITAL OF AMERICA 
(Continued from page 25) 


to seventy-five feet use three divers 
while the sponge boat which operates 
in waters from seventy-five feet to 
over one hundred feet usually re- 
quires four divers. 

When the diver has filled his bag, 
or become discouraged at the lack of 
sponges, or fatigued, he signals the 
life line tender to take him aboard. 

When the sponges are brought 
aboard they are cleansed of their 
jelly-like covering and beaten with 
clubs and then are hung over the 
side of the ship to dry. Then they 
are washed over and over in pails 
of sea water. They are then trimmed 
with shears and knives until every 
bit of the outward black skin is re- 
moved, leaving the skeleton of the 
animal—the sponge as we know it. 
Strung on twine, they are hung on 
the mast and cured in the sun. 

After the sponge ship has taken on 
what the crew hopes will bring a 
rich reward, which usually takes 


named him Sitting Bull. 

S.B. would roll anywhere, | 
time. He never rolled down} 
hurt himself, but he would § 
without enough height to brea’ 
roll and have time to fly up and® 
join the kit. Thus he would } 
to land like a cat, feet first ¢ 
garage, in a tree, on a fence, o| 
any handy wires. There he w 
stay until I hunted him up and dj 
him hedge-hopping home. | 
~ I soon grew very weary of rif 
ing Sitting Bull. “The next | 
S.B. perches on a garage a | 
away and waits for me,” I mutt) 
“T’ll let him stay there.” ‘ 

The very next time up with} 
kit Sitting Bull rolled low and} 
tled confidently on a neighbor’s | 
age, waiting for the boss to 
get him. He waited there two ; 
then came meekly hedge - ho; 
home, very much ashamed of } 
self. But he learned his lesson } 
never tried that trick again. Noj 
flies high with the kit and is or} 
my favorite rollers. 

Some “hot spots” of roller f] 
are: Oregon, California, New  } 
City, and down through the M) 
East; in Canada, Vancouver, y 
treal, and Toronto. On any sj 
day in scores of cities and half 
you may see the skies sparkling | 
kits of spinning rollers. { 

Rollers make delightful pets. | 
best to work with them daily, 
them. They love to take a bat 
a big water pan and soon lear 
eat from the owner’s hands. | 
sport is growing apace in the Uj 
States and Canada because peopl 
finding that these sturdy little] 
athletes give them much the — 
thrill that they receive from / 
ing horse races, boxing mati 
track meets, and at a fraction | 
cost. 

It is a lot of fun to invite g) 
over for an afternoon on your || 
lawn, then release your best tra 
roller kit. There is rarely a 
moment with a hot-spinning k 
Birmingham rollers overhead. } 
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a 
from fifteen to sixty days, it ret| 
to Tarpon Springs. There the spo 
are sorted as to size and quality) 
threaded on twine, usually twentl 
a coil, They are then stored i 
cell-like compartments of the T; 
Springs Sponge Exchange. At) 
next auction day they are rem| 
and spread on the ground of the: 
air patio of the Exchange. for’ 
inspection of buyers. re 
Then comes the happy event 4 
the sum which the total catch 
brought is divided amongst 
tain, crew and the owner of the 
This is done after expenses of 
trip are deducted. Then each of 
divers gets four shares, the eng 
and life line tender are paid 
shares apiece, the cook and 
hands each get one and one | 
shares, while the remaining ” 
shares go to the captain 
owner of the sponge boat. p 
2-0 Rok 


WHEN LACK OF TIME RESTRICTS TRAVEL 


make your home the place of rest and beauty it should 


a be. Make it the successful, glowing center of living 


| 

| ROOMS ARE LIKE PEOPLE 

Some have personality, friendliness and charm. And charm- 
ing rooms, like charming people, contribute a great part to 
your happiness in life. Beautiful rooms draw you out, stimulate 
you, reflect your tastes and give you an added distinction by 
the background they furnish. 


PUT YOUR CREATIVE TALENT TO WORK 

The best thing about beautiful rooms is that you can, with the 
proper knowledge, create them yourself. Think of the satisfac- 
tion of planning, assembling and arranging the interiors of your 
home—of working with soft rich colors, with graceful lines and 
sroupings, of progressing with the assurance which comes of 
Knowing what is correct—of surveying the final effect and real- 
zing that your own trained good taste is responsible for its 
loveliness. 


WHAT THE COURSE WILL TEACH 
YOU 


Walls. Windows. Ceilings, Floors, 
Floor Coverings. Lights, Lighting 


| Fixtures, Color and Color Schemes. 


Choice and Arrangement of Furniture. 
Textiles, Hangings. Choosing, Fram- 
ing and Hanging Pictures. Painted 
Furniture. Furnishing the Apartment. 
Historical Backgrounds. The Renais- 
sance, Baroque, Rococo, and Neo- 
Classie Styles. Jacobean and Restora- 
tion in England. William and Mary, 
Queen Anne and Early Georgian 
Styles. The Age of Chippendale. The 
Adam Period in England and Ameri- 
ca. American Adaptation of British 
and Continental Styles. The Decorat- 
ing Profession. Problems and Their 
Solution. What is Modern. Light and 
Color. Designing a Modern Interior. 
Combining Modern and Period. 
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Now in its 26th successful year 
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Good taste was used in the decoration of this dress- 
ing room. The walls are of silver, the ceiling and 
woodwork turquoise. The taffeta draperies are caught 
up high to allow light from the window to fall on 
the dressing table in the 
chairs are in keeping with the gaiety of the room. 


(HE ARTS & DECORATION HOME STUDY COURSE IN DECORATION 


this course while essentially practical, has at the same time great cultural value. It will 
foroughly ground you in the fundamental facts and principles of decoration, including the 
1odern. It is a knowledge which can save you a great deal of money in the furnishing and 
ecorating of your own home for the years to come; it will open the doors to a fascinating 
areer should you care to enter this field professionally. There is a demand for trained dec- 
ators. Now is the time to prepare yourself to take your place in this interesting field 
there there are many lucrative positions in decorating establishments or furniture and depart- 
lent stores. There is always the opportunity of opening your own decorating studio. 

here are 30 lessons covering every problem of decoration—period styles and modern. These 
3ssons are taken in your spare time at home. Individual attention and instruction is given 
ery student. The lessons are, large, beautifully illustrated and printed booklets, constituting 
n invaluable permanent reference library. There are also text books, fabric samples, color 
\\ ae charts and 16 color plates showing latest styles for interiors and draperies. 


ARTS & DECORATION HOME STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


IMPORTANCE OF THE KNOW-HOW 


But however impeccable your taste and great your talent, there 
must be added knowledge and training before you may achieve 
these results successfully. There are rules and principles of 
decoration, there are laws of color and design, and there are 
essential facts about furniture, fabrics, floor and wall coverings, 
lighting, period styles. All of which must be understood before 
your taste and talent can fully be expressed. Without this 
knowledge there is only the trial and error method—and that is 
always costly and almost always disappointing. 


To acquire this knowledge is not difficult. The accumulated 
experience and wisdom of master craftsmen, artists and decora- 


tors have been arranged and simplified so that in a few months 
you can acquire the ability to create interiors of beauty, warmth 
and charm. 


WHAT STUDENTS SAY: 


The first two lessons of your 
course have been worth the entire 
cost of the course. For years one 
hobby has been decorating homes, 
but with the handicaps of not know- 
ing the ‘why’ of some things my ef- 
forts were not always effective. Now 
I feel that I may get somewhere. 


Ww 


It is a grand course and I am so 
pleased to have such an_ excellent 
source of material at hand. While 
[ have taken the course for purely 
personal enjoyment, it has suggested 
many fascinating subjects to follow 
up in the future and has already 
been of great service to me in my 
own home and to my friends. 


xe 


I want to tell you how practical 
I have found your course. This past 
week I had to choose rugs and elec- 
trical fixtures for our new home. This 
course has repaid me many times. 
In one case I saved several hundred 
dollars. If every one would take such 
a course before even planning a home, 
they would be saved many dollars 
and much dissatisfaction and disap- 
pointment. 


Your home is the center of your 
life. Clip and mail the coupon today. 


daytime. The French 


Perse eee eee ee eee eee 
Arts AND DecorATION Home Strupy 

Course IN INTERIOR DECORATION, 

200 East 37th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your 
Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 


T. May 1948 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 
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Mr. Micawber’s financial advice to young 
David Copperfield is justly famous. 
Translated into United States currency, 
it runs something like this: 
*¢Annual income, two thousand dollars; 
annual expenditure, nineteen hundred 


and ninety-nine dollars; result, happi- . 


ness. Annual income, two thousand 
dollars; annual expenditure, two thou- 
sand and one dollars; result, misery.’ 


But Mr. Micawber was only half-right! 
Simply not spending more than you 


AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING -U.S. SAVINGS BONDS a 


make isn’t enough. Every family must 


have a cushion of savings to fall back on... 
and to provide for their future security. 
U. S. Savings Bonds offer one of the 
best ways imaginable to build savings. 
Two convenient, automatic plans make 
the systematic purchase of Savings Bonds 
both sure and trouble-free: 


I. If you work for wages or salary, join 
Payroll Savings — the only installment- 
buying plan. 


2. If you’re in business, or a farmer, or 
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ina profession, and the Payroll Savi 
Plan. is not available to you, then sign 
at your bank for the Bond-A-Month P 


Each helps you build a nest egg | 
absolutely safe, 100% government-bac. 
U. S. Savings Bonds. And these bo 
make more money for you while you sa 
For after only ten years, they pay yt 
back $400 for every $300 you put in #] 


a 


Join the Plan you’re eligible for tod 
As Mr. Micawber would say: “Resu 
security!”’ 


: 


